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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO. 22, 





My Virgalieu pears, which last year were entirely 
worthless from being cracked and spotted, are this 
year comparatively free from the disease. Mr. Dan- 
ForTH says his are also fair, and Mr. SEELY® told 
me to-day that he has a few Virgalieu trees, the fruit 
of which has been so cracked for several years, that 
he did not think it worth his while even to look at 
them.” But on walking through the orchard the 
other day he was surprised to find the fruit quite 
good and comparatively free from specks, Would 
it not be splendid if we should be able once more to 
raise good old fashioned crops of Vergalieus! There 
is no pear equal to them. Most people, however, 
have given up all hopes of ever again being able to 
raise them and have grafted over their trees with 
Louise Bonne, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Bartlett, &. 
I suppose the reason of their comparative freedom 
from this disease the present season, is owing to the 
wet, cool weather. It is a well known fact that the 
fungus which causes apples and pears to become spot- 
ted and cracked flourishes best in a dry atmosphere, 
and if we could find out the exact time when the 
fungus first attacks our pears we might perhaps be 
able to save the crop by syringing the trees occasion- 
ally for a few days. 


“Will it pay to fat sheep the coming. winter ?” 
It will not pay if every one goes into it. Such large 
profits were made last winter that it is probable 
more sheep will be fatted the coming winter than 
usual. The profit of fattening sheep in winter does 
not consist so much in their increase of weight as in 
the increased price per pound. If sheep in good con- 
dition can be bought at this time for four cents per 
Ib. live weight, and the price next spring should be 
eight cents, it will pay, if grain and hay are no 
higher than at preseat. 

Last March, good fat sheep were worth ten cents 
a Ib. live weight, and in some instances twelve cents ; 
while the fall before good fair sheep could be bought 
for five and six cents. Grain and hay were high, 
bat, as can readily be seen the’ profit of ‘fattening 


Sheep will eat about three Ibs. of hay a day or its 
equivalent. But it is poor economy to keep them 
on hay alone. The digestive organs of a sheep are 
far less capacious, in proportion to the size of the 
animal, than those of the ox; and consequently 
sheep require a more concentrated food. In some 
sections of England, (Shropshire for instance,) the 
farmers have been in the habit of fattening sheep 
on turnips alone, but it is now conceded that it is 
far better to feed more grain and less turnips. We 
are in no danger of feeding too many turnips in this 
country, but when grain is as high as it is likely to 
be the coming winter, many farmers will hesitate 
to feed much of it out to sheep. When sheep are 
well protected from storms and are not compelled 
either to eat snow or wade through it for water, but 
where they have free access to the drinking troughs 
and are regularly fed, at thesame hours, three times 
a day, and especially early in the morning, we pre- 
sume it is possible to fat sheep on hay alone, but it 
is far better to give them some grain. 

In the grain districts where straw is, or ought to 
be, abundant, good, bright wheat straw, cut before 
the wheat was fully ripe, should be the main food 
in fattening sheep, with an occasional feed of corn 
stalks by way of variety. This, with from half a 
pound to a pound of corn to each sheep per day, 
will be cheaper than hay,and more fattening. In 
the latter part of winter more or less hay may be 
fed with advantage, if it is desired to make the 
sheep very fat. 

But it is somewhat questionable in my mind 
whether it will pay to try to force the sheep too 
much, If the profit of fattening sheep in winter 
depended solely on the increase of weight, it would 
probably pay to give them the richest food and force 
them as much as possible. But where the profit is 
derived principally from the greater scarcity, and 
consequently higher price of fat sheep in early 
spring than in the fall, a system of feeding that will 
keep them gradually gaining a little may be the 
a But take a pencil and let us figure 





sheep was very large. | 
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vember and kept till the first of March, ‘say four 
months, a very respectable increase for ordinary 
Merinos would be 20 lbs. By high feeding they 
may perhaps be made to increase 30 Ibs. But will 
the extra 10 lbs, pay for this extra feeding—that is 
will it pay for the richer and more concentrated food 
that it will be necessary to feed? If this extra 10 
Ibs. of fat willso improve the quality of the sheep 
that the butcher will pay two or three cents a Ib. 
more for the mutton, then it will be very profitable, 
but if he will pay no more per lb. than for moder- 
ately fat sheep, then I question whether the moder- 
ate system of feeding would not be the more profit- 
able: But one thing is certain, the sheep must be 
fed grain enough to keep them in'a good thriving 
condition. 

I know a farmer who has bought a flock of 200 
Merino wethers and barren ewes, warranted to 
avarage 100 lbs. live weight, for $4.50 each. Say 
on the istof November they stand him in $5.a 
head, and that they weigh 1001bs. each. Now it is 
not improbable that sheep will vary in price next 
spring from 7 to 11 cents a lb. live weight. If these 
200 sheep should not increase at all they might sell 
for 7 centsalb. (This we will call No.1.) If they 
are well fed and increase 20 lbs. each in the four 
months, (ist of Noy. to 1st of.March,) they would 
probably be worth 10 cents. (This we will call No. 
2.) And if they are fed so as to increase 30 Ibs. 
each and are “extra fat,” they would be worth 11 
cents. (This we will call No. 3.) The account 


would stand as follows: 
NO. 1—(HALF FAT, SAME AS IN NOVEMBER.) 





Nov. 1st, 1865. 200 sheep, 100 Ths. each, at 5c,,.., $1000.00 
March 1st,1866. 200 sheep, 100 Ibs. each, at 7c.,.... 1400 00 
Leaving for food, attendance, &c...........+++ $400 00 

NO. 2.—{MODERATELY FAT.) 
Nov. 1st, 1865. 200 sheep, 100 Ths. each, at 5c..... $1000 00 
March ist, 1866. 200 sheep, 120%Ds. each, at 10c.,... 2400 00 


Leaving for food, attendance, &e.,......-..-++ $1400 00 
no. 8,—(EXTRA FAT.) 


Nov. ist, 1865. 200 sheep; 100 Ds. each, at 5c.,... $1000 00 
March 1st, 1866. 200 sheep, 130 Ibs. each, at le.,-. 2860 00 


Leaving for food, attendanice, &e.,.........045 $1560 00 
The cost of feeding 200 sheep for 20 weeks would 
depend a good deal on the kind of food used. If 
fed on bay alone, and the sheep eat 3 lbs. of hay 
per v4 each, would be: 


Oe eee ee ee ee 


If fod a ration of $ Ibs. of corn, 1 Ib. of hay and 
14 lbs of straw. The cost would be: 


175 Ths. of corn per day, at 4 per ilar, cimmanens $2 92 
200 Tos. of*hay per ny gh <dnadtioeriy 140 
300 Ibs. of straw per at per tou pepoegeseance 90 
$5 22 

GET Ti gc ces cescccdecseloccccdsoocccess $730 80 


If fed a ration of'one Ib/ of corn per day, with 
the same allowance of hay and straw, as ‘in the last 
case, the cost would be $788 20. 








This last ration of food would give us “ extra fat” 
sheep, and if we got the price assumed above, it 
would leave a profit of over one thousand doiiars. 

' From this amount must be deducted. the cost of 
attendance, risks of loss, &. = we must also add 
the value of the manure. 

The value of mavure, aecotding to the tables of 
Mr. Lawes (and they are unquestionably accurate,) 
would be as follows: 


Manure from 14 tons of corn, at $6 65,............ $93 10 
“14 tons of clover hay, at $9 64,...... 134 96 

“ “ 21 tons of straw, at $2 68,..........- 56 28 
$254 34 


I have reckoned the hay as clover hay, the ma. 
nure from which is worth’more ‘than for theisame 
weight of Indian corn. If ordinary meadow hay 
or timothy is used the manure would not be as val- 
uable. Mr. Lawes gives the value of manure froma 
ton of clover hay at $9.64 and from meadow hay at 
$6.43. 

The profits of extra feeding, provided you get an 
extra price for the sheep, are very considerable ; and, 
on second thought, I am persuaded that the liberal 
system of feeding will be most profitable. : 

But shall we get any such prices next spring ag 
we have been calculating upon. Of course no one 
can tell. But as long as beef keeps at its present 
price it would seem impossible for good mutton to 
be very low. We all expected that when peace was 
established prices would fall; but they are now 
about as high as they were a year ago, and the pre- 
sent indications are that they will be maintained 
for some time to come. 


“What did I see at the State Fair?” I saw the, 
people—and that is always one of the most inter. 
esting features of the Fair. You are always sure to 
meet many of the leading men in the State. I did 
not get there till Tuesday evening, and went direct- 
ly to the “Evening Discussions.” The question 
was, “ Ought Pastures for the Dairy to be kept per- 
manently in grass, or to be renewed by plowing and 
re-seeding.”* The dairy farmer need# more straw, 
and while I would not break up good grass land for 
the purpose of getting it, there would seem to be 
no reason why poor grass land should not be broken’ 
up and cultivated for two or three years and then 
reseeded. If the land'is thoroughly cultivated, T 
think’ heavier crop of grass can be obtained ‘than 
by topdressing without plowing. "The great ad- 
vantage of this aysteni is in giving more tra and’ 
more manure. ” 

I have always thought that we should keep mofe 
cows on our grain- -growing farms. There is no rea- 
son why we should not make cheese in this section. 
We need to’ keep more stock of some kind in order 


+ Res. Repost of Discussions in this number of the Zarmer,| 
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to make more manure, and I believe cows will pay 
better than sheep, especially if we make cheese. 

All the speakers from the dairy district, I think 
without any exception, took ground against plow- 
ing up the pastures, while those from the grain dis- 
tricts were generally in favor of breaking up pas- 
tures and cropping them a few years‘and then re- 
seeding. 

I. do not think the discussion called out as much 
valuable information as has hitherto been obtained 
at these meetings. Mr. ConcER, who has presided 
for so many years, was not present. He had always 
something to say that was worth listening to, and 
endeavored to give a higher and more scientific tone 
to the discussions. 

It has always seemed to me that in the wheat 
growing districts we plow too much, and in the 
dairy districts that we plow too little. Of course, 
no dairy farmer would think of breaking up a good 
meadow or pasture, but there is much grass land 
that is over-run with weeds and which affords but 
little hay or pasture. Now I do not see why such 
land should not be plowed and thoroughly culti- 
vated for two or three years and then re-seeded. 


Dr. ANDERSON has recently delivered a lecture on 
woo:. He has not himself investigated the subject, 
and brings out no new facts, unless it be that in 
France they are making an artificial manure from 
the refuse of the “ scoured fleeces.” 

When we get our Agricultural College established 
and a good experimental farm connected with it, I 





,hope we shall have some investigations in regard to 


the growth of wool — how far it is desirable to in- 
crease the quantity of yolk, and the cost of produc- 
ing it. The fact that the Cotswold ewe, in the Can- 
andaigua trial, produced as much or more scoured 
wool in proportion to the real weightof animal as 
the Prize Merino, and at the same time afforded a 
splendid carcass of mutton, indicates that this yolk 
or grease requires a larger amount of food to produce 
it, and consequently, that the Vermont breeders 
have made a fatal mistake in directing their skill to 
the production of the greasest fleeces. 


ImPoRTANT TO FARMERS.—The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has decided that a farmer who 
manufactures butter and cheese from the milk pro- 
duced on his farm is not subject to license tax, 
though he manufactures more than $1,000 worth 
per year. Such products are legitimately derived 
from his business as a farmer, and are ordinary farm 
products. 

THERE is much wisdom in a few words spoken 
by an English farmer who advised “to feed land 
before it is hungry, to rest before it is weary, and to 
weed it before it is foul.” 








IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES AT THE STATE FAIR, 


Eacu successive State Fair brings out some new 
contrivance for lessening labor and facilitating farm- 
ing operations, When the Fair was held at Utica two 
years ago, the ““ Hay Tedder” was exhibited for the 
first time. It has since been extensively introduced 
and will soon be found on every farm where hay is 
a leading crop. The Benton Hay Press made its ap- 
pearance the next State Fair, and this year we have 
an apparatus for elevating the hay on to the wagons 
in the field. The hay is raked into wind-rows, and 
the hay elevator is attached to the hind end of the 
wagon. The wagon is then driven along the wind. 
row — the horses and wheels going on each side of 
it. Tne elevator follows behind and with an endless 
chain carries the hay on to the load. 

Here we have three new machines used in hay 
making alone, brought out in three years. We cut 
the hay with a mowing machine, shake it out with 
a “ tedder,” draw it up with a self lifting steel-tooth- 
ed rake and pitch it on to the wagon with a self 
operating elevator; then a horse fork will carry it 
into the barn.. We have not yet a machine for 
“gtowing it away;” but it may be that we shall 
press it into bales in the field and then stow it away 
in a corner of the barn! Hay so put up would keep 
very sweet and nice. 

We have sometimes thought that there were 
greater improvements in the implements and ma- 
chines necessary for harvesting the crops than in 
those connected with their cultivation, It may be 
that this is more seeming than real. A slight im- 
proyement in the strength and effectiveness of a 
plow, with lightness of draft, is of universal impor- 
tance in the implement used so constantly for six or 
eight monthsin the year. And yet such an improve- 
ment would attract little attention—at least from 
novelty seeking editors. There can be no doubt 
that the plow of the present day is far superior to 
those of fifteen or twenty years ago, though no 
very striking change is visible. Perhaps one of the 
most valuable improvemenis, is in the introduction 
of steel mould-boards, points, &. The Remington 
Agricultural Works seem to have taken the initia. 
tive in this improvement. Their steel plows are 
models of beauty, and, what is of far more conse- 
quence, they are very strong, though of light weight 
and easy draft. At a time when we have to pay 75 
cents for a cast-iron point (which we have known to 
wear out in plowing a single acre of dry, hard land,) 
a steel point, which a blacksmith can sharpen, 
though its first cost is greater, is certainly cheaper 
in the end, even if it did no better work. 

There is, however, still great improvements to be 
made in plows. The great fault we have to find 





with them, is that they are made to take too wide 
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a furrow. Let us have a good steel plow that will 
turn a furrow 7 inches deep, and 10 inches wide. 
Such a furrow slice, laid up at an angle of 45o ex- 
poses far more surface to the atmosphere than a 
broad, flat furrow—and when harrowed down gives 
the maximum amount of mellow soil. 

In Harrows we noticed no improvement. Per- 
haps little change can be made in the form of a 
good harrow, but at least they might be constructed 
so as to be as efficient as possible. The best harrow 
on the ground, is that made by John E. Morgan of 
Deerfield, N. Y. It has forty teeth, and is drawn 
from the center of the harrow, and there is a con- 
trivance for attaching the two harrows’ together, 
which allows considerable play; and also at the same 
time ‘allowing either harrow to rise or fall so as to 
accomodate itself to the irregularities of the land. 
This harrow is extensively used in the central por- 
tions of the State, but is almost unknown in West- 
ern New York. 

The Shares Harrow was exhibited by Haines & 
Pell of New York. Were the shares made of steel, 
with a little longer shanks, it would add greatly to 
the effectiveness of this admirable implement. 

An improved “ Rotary Harrow” was shown by H. 
H. Monroe & Co., Rockland, Me. It is difficult to 
describe this harrow without a cut, which we have 
not space to give at this time. 

There were few Rollers on exhibition. Cast-iron 
rollers, which are far more durable and effective 
than wooden ones, would seem to have disappeared. 
When a wooden plank roller sells for $65, it would 
seem that cast-iron ones might find customers. 

In twohorse Cultivators we saw nothing new. 
Nearly all of them have the common fault of wide, 
flat teeth, and of striking the ground too abruptly. 
They are made rather with a view for cutting up 
or crushing weeds than for breaking up and pulver- 
izing the soil. The Remington two-horse cultivator 
comes nearer to our view of what is required than 
any others we saw on the grounds. ‘If it was made 
with a set of the narrow Jolinston Cultivator steel 
teeth, increasing their number, so as to stir as much 
surface as at present, it would be a very effective 
implement. If necessary three horses might be at- 
tached to it. On corn or stubble land plowed in the 
fall, such a cultivator would ‘prepare the land for 
barley, or other spring crops quite as ‘well as plow- 
ing and harrowing, and in one quarter the time. 

In Grain Drills there was nothing new. The 
Messres. Brown of Shortsville, and Seymour & Co., 
of East Bloomfield, exhibited their well known 
drills. ‘They have a separate attachmént for sowing 
grass and clover seed, and also a drill for plaster 
and other fertilizers. These drills leave little to be 
desired. , They do the work a 








Of corn and bean planters several were shown, 
but it is impossible to judge of them without a trial, 
A machine that will p/ant corn in hills, so that it 
can be cultivated both ways is a valuable machine ; 
but where it is simply drilled in, we do fot see why 
an ordinary grain drill will not answer every pur- 
pose. 

There were two Potato Planters exhibited, one 
invented by Wm. Nevins of Lyons, and the other 
by S. A. Aspinwall, of Ireland’s Corners, Mr. Ney. 
ins’ machine is a potato planter, horse hoe, seed drill 
and potato digger combined. It is rather a potato 
drill than a potato planter. The potatoes are cut 
into small sets of a single eye each. These are 
drilled along the row, made by a steel tooth in front 
of the machine, and covered with two steel mould 
boards behind. We recently saw a crop of potatoes | 
which were planted and cultivated with this ma- 
chine, and a cleaner or better crop is seldom seen, 
In the same field was a crop of corn drilled in and 
cultivated with this machine, and we never saw 4 
better crop. After all,a good potato digger is of 
more importance than a potato planter, especially in 
a season like this, when the crop is light. We know 
a farmer who is paying a shilling a bushel for dig- 
ging ! 

We understood that there was a trial of potato 
diggers near the Fair grounds, but we heard nothing 
of it till it was.over. Mr. Aspinwall’s digger was, 
we believe, adjudged the best. Let us have a good 
potato digger as soon as possible. In this vicinity, 
where potatoes are so ‘extensively grown, it would 
prove invaluable. ‘ 

We have not space this month to give an account 
of the many other useful implements and machines 
exhibited ; but shall do so as opportunity offers. In 
this department the exhibition was unsurpassed. 
It was the best feature of the Fair. Among the 
principal exhibitors may be mentioned Wheeler, 
Melick & Co., of Albany, Westinghouse & Co., Sche- 
nectady, R..& M. Harder, Cobleskill, Haines & Pell, 
New York, J. Nourse, Boston, Remington & Co., 
lion, Herkimer county, N. Y., and Horace L. Emery 
of Albany. There is probably no more enterprising 
and intelligent mechani¢ in the United States than 
Mr. E., and we are glad to welcome him back again 


‘to his old quarters, after his sojourn abroad. May 


he, and the other gentlemen we have named, con- 
tinue to give us good implements and machines, well 
made and at reasonable prices. 





TO GET RID OF RATS.—The Sorgo Journal seys 
the best way to get rid of rats is to shoot themweca- 
sionally with small shot==not to kill but merely to 
wound. . This will intimidate, and frighten:‘the whole 
drove. Repeat the, leaden pills as often as they re- 
appear. presume this may be effectual, but it 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


‘ {wE subject for discussion on Tuesday evening 

was “Ought Pastures for the Dairy to be kept perma 

-nently in grass, or to be renewed by plowing and re- 
jing ”? 

Mr. X. A. Willard, of Herkimer county, opened the 
discussion. He said the great point with the dairy- 
men was to produce milk cheaply, and of the best 
quality. 

The dairy region is comparatively small. The 
land is generally uneven, being broken up in hills 
and valleys, and supplied with living water, with 
a moist climate and deep and long-continued snows 
in winter, which operate to protect the roofs of grass- 
es, and favor their growth. On the extensive plains 
of the West and South-west there is a lack of wa- 
ter and pastures dry up, consequently they are un- 
suited for dairying. 

Confiring our attention to the central counties of 
this State, known asthe dairy region, the question is 
what to do with pasturelands that begin to fail 
from over-cropping or from other causes. Shall we 
plow them up and re-seed or shall we adopt some 
other mode of renovation? He knew of pastures 
that had been in grass for over sixty years, which to- 
day show no signs of failure, and it is the universal 
testimony of those who have such pastures that they 
are yielding better returns in milk than any recent- 
ly re-seeded grounds. 

In 1855 I plowed up an old meadow, about 2 acres 
of which was yielding large crops of timothy and 
clover, but so situated in the field that the hay crop 
could not be got off in time. I took from these two 
acres the first year 180 bushels of corn, and the sec- 
ond year 100 bushels of barley, when the land was 
seeded down with timothy and clover. For two or 
three years it did not produce satisfactorily, though 
receiving the usual dressing of plaster, and I top- 
dressed it with stable manure, perhaps 20 loads to 
the acre, but without getting the large crops of grass 
that I did before re-seeding. Some mineral element 
therefore I supposed to be wanting, perhaps potash 
and soda, and so I top-dressed with ashes and salt, 
and had no further trouble. I have seen quite a 
number of old pastures that were yielding tolerably 
well. plowed with somewhat similar results. The 
land would bear abundant crops of grain, but grass 
failed to be enduring, or was less nutritious, and 
hence frequent plowings and re-seedings were re 
sorted to. I visited Mr. Butler’s farm near New 
Hartford, last year. He buys cattle and fattens them 
for the market, and he said to me that he had been 
able to fatten stock with that facility from grass 
raised on newly seeded grounds as on that of those 
put down many years ago, or from pastures that had 
never been broken at all. Many others made simi- 
lar statements. 








When nature furnishes the condition for produc- 
ing grasses that give the best result in milk, and 
when these grasses become firmly established in the 
soil, are we not pursuing a suicidal policy in destroy- 
ing them by overcropping, or by sowing weeds to 
smother and crowd them from the soil, under the 
impression that our pastures can at any time be re- 
newed by plowing and re-seeding ? 

Would it not be better and cheaper to exterminate 
weeds, and give our pastures some rest during the 
hot dry weather of July and August by feeding 
sowed corn, instead of cropping down to the roots, 
and allowing the sun tc roast them out and destroy 
the plants? It is the weeds and over-cropping, and 
unprotected covering of pasture lands in hot weath- 
er, that are the fruitful sources of failure of grass in 
pastures. 

Now it is very unprofitable for the dairyman to 
break up lands that are yielding, or that can be 
made to yield readily, good crops of grass. Our 
most successful dairymen believe that grain can be 
purchased from abroad cheaper than they can raise 
it. Grain-raising, therefore, with many is considered 
a matter of necessity rather than choice, but grass 
fails, and the lands are plowed and re-seeded. This 
may be well enough for meadows, but is not so con- 
veniently managed in pastures. If a part of your 


pasture lands begin to fail, and it-is designed to. 
plow and re-seed, the land must be fenced, which is: . 
But after, 


expensive, and-often very inconvenient. 
getting it down to grass, cattle can not be turned in 
until the plants become somewhat established, as 
they tread up the ground, pull out the grass by the 
roots, and by mid-summer. you have a barren field. 
Again, to plow pasture lands the herd must. be re- 
duced to. meet the .necessities of the case.. This is 
also an objectionable feature, and one, that is dis- 
tasteful to the dairyman. 

When grass utterly fails, plowing and re-seeding 
doubtless should be resorted to ; but generally pas- 


ture lands may be kept permanently in grass by giv- - 


ing them a little extra care and attention, If they 


begin to fail from over-cropping or neglect, a judi- - 


cious’ course of top-dressing and sowing seed will 
generally be found preferable to the plow. 

Usually on the black slate lands of Herkimer, 
plaster at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds to the acre, 
every alternate year, will keep pasture lands in good 
condition. .I have found great benefit from the use 
of ashes, in connection with plaster, at the rate of 
two or three barrels per acre, Well decomposed 
horse manure, hauled out in the fall and broken up 
fine, and applied when cows are in the after-math; has 
produced good results, My old pasture contains 
about 45 acres, and carries.,one year with another 30 


‘head of cattle and span of horses. 1 have no doubt 
but that all the pasture lands in the dairy region would . 
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be greatly benefitted by the application of bones, as 
this material is largely taken from the soil. Ashes 
are valuable in eradicating mosses and in furnishing 
food for grasses, and are worth at least 25 cents a 
bushel for most of our grasslands. Lime isof great 
service to some soils. Six years ago I limed an old 
sidehill meadow, mossed over and not producing. It 
was applied at the rate of 40 bushels per acre, and 
the annual crop of grass ever since has been good. 

I am inclined to think that good old pastures pro- 
duce a better quality of milk than those recently re- 
seeded, and that it would be cheaper and better to 
renovate by top-dressing than to plow and re-seed. 
The trouble with the recently re-seeded pastures is 
the grass early in the season is apt to be rank, wa- 
tery and more flashy than the thick fine herbage of 
old pastures. Considerable portions of it often get 
the start, and soon become woody, and are rejected 
by stock. A recently re-seeded pasture will not bear 
cropping like one that is old. The larger varieties 
of grasses are so rank as to crowd out the smaller 
and finer grasses, which are the most valuable for 
the production of milk. The feed in the old pas- 
tures springs up earlier and lasts longer than on 
grounds recently re.seeded. White clover and June 
or blue grass are valuable for producing milk ; they 
are indigeneous on our dairy soils, and are general- 
ly abundant in old pastures, where they seem to 
thrive best. The character of food which a cow eats 
has a greater influence on the quality of milk she 
yields than many imagine. 

During the drouth last season, when the cows be- 
gan to eat the tufts and portions of pastures that 
had been rejected or left to grow up high and rank, 

: the quality of milk was so depreciated that it took 
‘ from 12 to 13 pounds of milk, and in some instances 
) More, to make one of cheese. You may, perhaps, 
_get more bulk of grass by plowing and reseeding, 
and yet obtain poorer results in milk, than from the 
. old thick sward that has been broken up. One great 
source of failure and decline of grass in old pastures, 
_is over-stocking. The lands are crowded to their ut- 
; most capacity year after year, and receiving scarce- 
-ly any attention, must of course succumb at last. 
_ Again, weeds are allowed to go to seed and get pos 
. session of the soil, and where they thus over-run the 
grounds and destroy the grasses, doubtless the best 
, course to be adopted is to plow and re-seed ; but the 
true course is to pay attention to pasture lands in 
_ season, giving them an occasional top-dressing, scar- 
rifying the surface in spring, and sowing here and 
there upon patches that are to fail. Asa 
: top-dressing, sawdust in which liquid manures have 
been absorbed, applied in fall or spring, gives great 
vigor and growth to grasses. It can be spread over 
the surface in a finely divided state, and is in con- 
, dition to be available to plants, 








Road scrapings and composts of muck, earth and 
manures, applied in the fall and pulverized over the 
surface with a brush harrow, together with the use 
of ashes, plaster and lime, all of which are available 
to farmers, will be found of service in keeping up a 
permanent pasture. And it is believed by taking a 
few acres annually and treating them with manures, 
better results will be obtained at less cost than in 
plowing and re-seeding. I may remark in the use 
of barnyard manures, fresh cow dung ought not to 
be used for the dairy, as it produces grass distasteful 
to dairy stock, and some claim it to be the cause of 
abortions. 

J. Staunton Gould of Columbia Co., could endorse 
all that Mr. Willard had said. He believed the 
dairy farmers of this State had sustained great loss 
by plowing and re-seeding their grass land. Some. 
times an apparent increase is obtained, but there are 
much fewer grasses. In re-seeding we do not sow 
a sufficient number of varieties to keep up a supply 
of grass during the season. He mentioned some 
varieties which he thought might be introduced. 
The Fox-tail, (Alopecurus pratensis,) is ten days ear- 
lier than any other grass; it gives a good bite early 
in theseason. The next early variety is the orchard 
grass, (Dactylis glomerata,) it is earlier than Ken- 
tucky blue grass, or what is sometimes called June 
grass. The objection to it is that it is apt to form 
tussacks. This may be obviated by the use of a 
fine tooth harrow and roller. The common Couch 
grass or Quack (7riticum repens,) is valuable in pas- 
tures wholly devoted to grass. 

No matter how thick you sow a single variety of 
grass, only a certain number of plants will grow in 
a given space. Sow other varieties and you may 
fill up the interstices. But you cannot have all the 
ground fully occupied at all seasons unless in per- 
manent pastures. Grasses are run out by weeds on 
permanent pastures. Top-dress with rotted manure 
and mow for a year or two, and it will then form 
good pasture. Bone dust isa valuable manure on 
grass land. 

Hon. Geo. Geddes of Onondaga, asked Mr. Wil- 
lard how many acres it took to support a cow through 
the season ? 

Mr. Willard—Two acres to a cow. 

Mr. Geddes—In the grain reigons one acre will 
supportacow. Statistics show that the wheat-grow- 
ing farmers keep as much stock per acre as the dairy 
farmers, and raise grain besides. 

John Kelsey of Bucks Co. Pa., said he had an old, 
run down meadow. He harrowed it thoroughly and 
sowed timothy seed in October. The next year he 
had a splendid crop of timothy hay. If the land is 
free from weeds timothy will cover all the ground. 
He was in favor of harrowing old meadows, top- 
dressing and re-seeding. 
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E. H. Peterson of Seneca Co., was in favor of plow- 
{ng and cultivating for a few years, and then re- 
seeding with clover or timothy. 

Rev. Mr. Loomis of Herkimer Co., mentioned a 
pasture of forty acres that had been in grass twenty- 
eight years. Last June the farmer cut from it two 
tonsof hay peracre. Old pastures will produce more 
cheese than new, recently plowed and re-seeded 
pastures. 

Mr. Geddes thought an old pasture would give 
more milk per cow, but that new seeded land would 
carry more stock. He believed in mixed husbandry. 
We are inclined to run too much to extremes. When 
land produced such crops of corn and barley as Mr, 
Willard had stated, he thought dairy farmers should 
raise all the grain they needed. 

Mr. Laird of Utica, thought most depended on 
the character of the soil. He had farmed in Herki- 
mer Co.,and in Michigan and Indiana. In the west 
you could not keep up the pastures withuut plowing 
occasionally and re-seeding. 

A. L. Fish of Herkimer, thought that the question 
of whether land would improve after being plowed 
and re-seeded, depended on how the land was plow- 
ed and cultivated while being cropped. If it was but 
indifferently cultivated and seeded sparely, it would 
not improve; but if the land was well pulverized 
and manured, and seeded with a variety of grasses, 
it would be improved. He thought manures should 
be incorporated with the soil and not put on the 
surface, especially in winter. 

Mr. Arnold of Otsego, was in favor of top-dress- 
ing grassland. In his own case it had doubled the 
amount of bntter made on the farm ; and this was 
the experience of his neighbors, Old pastures gave 
decidedly the best butter. 

THE BEST TIME TO CUT GRASS. 

The discussion on Wednesday evening was “On 
the best time for cutting grass and the best method 
of preparing it for hay.” 

Mr. J. Stanton Gould opened the discussion. He 
took decided ground against allowing grass to get 
dead ripe before it was cut. Prof. Way’s experi- 
ments showed that grass cut just as the plants were: 
going out of flower contained 40 per cent more nu- 
triment than when dead ripe. Was satisfied from 
his own experience, that it was better to cut grass 
early. Timothy allowed to get ripe was no better 
than rye straw. The seeds of hay do not digest in 
the stomach. Cows dry up when fed on ripe hay. 

In regard to making hay, he remarked that the 

Object -was to secure as much of the nutriment of 
the grass as possible. We could not secure the 
‘»whole. There was a loss in curing and from fermen- 
‘tation, &. The best way was to allow the grass to 
wilt as rapidly as possible, by exposing it to the air 


Four hours of good sunshine, and it 
is ready to cock. It should not be exposed to dew 
while spread out. It washes out the nutriment. 

\ Mr. Van Alstine of Columbia Co., cut his grass.in 
the morning till 11 o’clock. After dinner ‘start the 
rake and cock up the hay. It was necessary, in the 
valley of the Hudson, to commence to cock early on 
account of the dew. Allows the hay to stand in 
cock one day. Next day open and draw in. 

In regard to the time of cutting hay, to be fed 
out on the farm, there could be but one opinion. It 
should be cut early. Barley straw is better than 
over-ripe timothy. But for market it was necessary 
to let it get riper. It sells better. 

Mr. Brewer of Tompkins, raised considerable 
clover seed, and consequently cut his clover hay 
early. Thought there was a‘loss in weight, but ® 
gain in quality. Draws it in rather green. Has 
poles on the bottom of his bay, so that there is a 
circulation ; puts the hay in loose and it cures nieely. 
If it is very green, sometimes mixes a little straw 
with it in stacking. Timothy meadows mowed 
early and the rowen allowed to rot on the — 
will improve greatly. 

Mr. Van Alstine, in reply to a question, said ‘he 
put four Ibs. of salt to a ton of hay when cut green. 
Thought a crop of grass that would make a ton of 
hay if allowed to get ripé, would give only 15 ewt. 
if cut green. If allowed to get over-ripe it would 
begin to lose weight again. 

Dr. Gill of-Poughkeepsie, cuts clover very early, 
and cocks in an hour in small cocks; draws in next 
day. Hay cocked green is not hurt by a shower as 
much as hay cocked dry. 

Several gentlemen spoke ; all in favor of cutting 
grass early. 

Solon Robinson of New York, was asked Why it 
was that ripe hay was preferred in the city. He 
said that the President of the Third Avenue Rail- 
road Co. had studied this subject carefully, and had 
made experiments with different foods, and had 
finally concluded that the best and most economical 
daily ration for a horse was 16 Ibs. of corn meal and 
14 Ibs. of ripe timothy hay. The hay was’ chaffed 
and moistened with water, and the meal mixed with, 
it. A little salt was added. 

In reply to a question, Mr. R. said that the time-. 
thy was so ripe that the seeds would grow. In feed- 
ing trotting horses, the hay is given them uncut. 
In the stables where the experiments were made to 
which he had alluded, over one thousand horses ; 
were kept. : 

Mr. Curtis of Tompkins, cuts his hay early fér: 
cows, and feeds that which he cuts last fo horses. 
Timothy cut while in bloom will give the horse the 


and sunshine. 





heaves. 
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Solon Robinson thought that for milch cows hay 
should be cut early. But for horses one ton of tim- 
othy cut when the seed will grow, is worth two tons 
cut green. 

CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF TOBACCO. 


Such was the subject selected for discussion on 
Thursday evening. Chester Moses of Onondaga, 
who we believe first introduced the culture of to- 
bacco into that county, gave a full account of the 
various processes of raising the seed, setting out the 
plants, topping, suckering, curing, &c. 

The discussion which followed Mr. Moses’ open- 
ing remarks, turned mainly on the influence of to- 
bacco culture on the fertility of the farm. 

Solon Robinson gave an account of a crop of to- 
bacco raised on poor, sandy pine-land, near Spring- 
field, Mass. Stable manure from the city was ap- 
plied freely to the hill, and a heavier crop he never 
saw in Connecticut, Tennessee, Florida or Virginia. 
The tobacco plant “‘ needs only a standhold and all the 
manure you can give it—and a little more.” This 
land could have been bought for $7.00 per acre, be- 
fore tobacco was raised on it. The first crop was 
1,500 lbs. per acre, and it sold for 30 cents per Ib. 
In reply to a question, he thought this land, even 
with the same amount of manure, would not have 
produced 10 bushels of corn per acre. 

Mr. Brewer of Tompkins, asked if tobacco ex- 
hausted the land as much as was generally supposed. 
On the Ithaca flats it had been raised for twelve years 
in succession without manure. 

Solon Robinson said in Florida the crop is raised 
on new land for three years. The tobacco is as good 
as that raised in Cuba, After the third year, though 
the crop is fully as heavy, the land is abandoned, 
because the quality is not as good. 

Mr. Geddes said that better tobacco was raised in 
athe Eastern States thanjin New York, while we raised 
ébetter than that grown in Ohio and Illinois. The 
sprefit of the crop was large. Considerable capital 
is necessary for the erection of buildings, &., but 
when they are once provided a profit of $100 an acre 
ycan be obtained for 20 years. In regard to the in- 
fluence of tobacco culture on the fertility of the 
farm, he believed it was a fact that those who raised 
tobacco on a few acres of their land generally had 
the most productive farms. They purchased ma- 
nure from the city for their tobacco crop, and did 
not impoverish the other part of the farm by raising’ 
-so much grain as they would be obliged to do did 
they not raise tobacco. Even when no mannre was 

purchased, he thought that by growing more grass 
and clover the farm would be kept in as high a state 
of fertility.as if no tobacco was grown. Take for 
instance a farm of 100 acres. If no tobacco was 
grown, the farmer would grow grain for immediate 





growers to raise.” 





profit, Butif he raised 5 acres of tobacco, the other 
95 acres might be in pasture, and yet the farm 
afford as much or more profit as when grain wag 
grown; and it would certainly become richer, even 
after supplying all the manure that the 5 acres uf 
tobacco required. A field of clover and grass pas 
tured with sheep for three years will be very rich 
for barley and other grain crops. 





THE MOST PROFITABLE SHEEP FOR WOOL 





AT the Ohio Wooi Growers’ Convention, held in 
Columbus during the recent State Fair, a resolution 
was passed declaring “the Improved American 
Spanish Merino the most profitable for the wool 
The following account of the 
discussion we take from the last number of the Ohio 
Farmer : 

Mr. Sears, of Medina, offered a resolution to the 
effect that the interests of wool growers would be 
better promoted by encouraging the growth of wool, 
instead of oil or gum. 

Mr. Harris, of Cleveland, moved to amend by say- 
ing that such interest will be best promoted by the 
growth of such fleeces as will yield the most clean 
wool in proportion to the cost of production. 

After some little discussion as to the bearings of 
these several propositions, 

Hon. 8. Lahm, of Stark Co., moved that the im- 
proved American Spanish Merino, is the most: profit- 
able for the wool growers to raise. An excited dis 
cussion followed, in which, 

Hon, T, C. Jones said that the adoption of sucha 
resolution would be in effect to vote all other sheep 
out of the catalogue, when it is well known that 
the mutton breeds are in profitable demand. Some 
person remarked “that we were talking about wool, 
to which Judge Jones replied that we could not raise 
wool without raising sheep. Mr. Lahm thought 
the most money Was in the Merino, and that should 
determine the question. After further talk which 
brought ou‘ no new ideas on the subject, a vote was 
taken, and the resolution of Mr. Lahm was declared 
adopted. 

A statement of facts, showing the amount of wool 
required to produce a hundred pounds of scoured 
wool, with the price the manufacturers will pay for 
it, would be far more satisfactory than a dozen re- 
solutions. 





Ick HovsEs.—These, when constructed of wood 
and boards, are severely tested in their durability, 
by the moisture flowing from the melting ice. Noth- 
ing can, therefore, be more effectual in preventing 
decay then to coat all the timber and boards with 
gas tar, when they are dry or well seasoned. 
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NAILS, NUTS, SCREWS AND BOLTS, 


One of the component parts of a good farmer is 
mechanical ingenuity. Some lose half a day’s val- 
uable time, for want of knowing how to repair a 
breakage, which an ingenious person could do in 
five minutes. A team and two or three men are 
sometimes stopped a whole day, at a critical zeason, 
for want of & little mechanical skill. 

It is well for every farmer to have at hand the fa- 
cilities for repairing. In addition to the more com- 
mon tools, he should keep § supply of nails of dif- 
ferent sizes, screws, bolts, and nuts. Common cut- 
nails are too brittle for repairing implements, or for 
other similar purposes. Buy only the very best and 
anneal them, and they will answer all the ordinary 
purposes of the best wrought nails. To anneal 
them, all that is necessary is to heat them red hot 
in a common fire, and cool gradually. Let them 
cool, for instance, by remaining in the fire while 
it burns down and goes out. One such nail, well 
clinched, will be worth half a dozen unannealed. 

Nothing is more common than for a farmer to 
visit the blacksmith shop to get a broken or Jost 
bolt or rivet inserted, and often a single nut ona 
bolt. This must be paid for, and much time is lost. 
By providing a supply of bolts, nuts and rivets, 
much time and trouble may be saved. They may 
be purchased wholesale at a low rate. 

These should all be kept in shallow boxes, with 
compartments made for the purpose, furnished with 
a bow-handle for convenience in carrying them. 
One box, with half a dozen divisions, may be appro- 
priated to nails of different sizes ; and another, with 
as many compartments, to screws, bolts, rivets, &. 

Every farmer should keep on hand a supply of 
copper wire, and small pieces of sheet copper or 
copper straps. Copper wire is better than annealed 
iron wire ; it is almost as flexible as twine, and may 
be bent and twisted as desired ; and it will not rust. 
Copper straps nailed across or around a fracture or 
split in any wooden article, will strengthen it ina 
thorough manner.”—Twucker’s Rural Affaire. 


FARMERS’ TOOLS, 


A CERTAIN number of tools and some skill in their 
use, will often save the farmer much time in sending 
for a mechanic, and some expense in paying him. 
Every farmer should be able to make small repairs 
on his wagons, gates, buildings, &. A room, or a 
portion of a room, should be devoted to keeping 
these tools; a pin or nail should be inserted for each 
one to hang on, and the name of each tool written 
or painted under the pin, that it may be promptly 
returned 0 its place, and any missing one detected. 
Keep every tool in its place—do not wait for a more 
convenient season, but return every one to its pin 











the moment it is done with. If left out of place a 
minute, it will be likely to remain a week, and cause 
a loss of time in looking for it, a hundred times 
greater than. in replacing it promptly. Keeping 
everything in its place is a habit, costing nothing 
when formed. The tools should be, a hammer, saw, 
auger, brace and bits, gimlets, screw driver, wrench, 
two planes, chisels, mallet, files and rasp, saw-set, 
trowel, and a box with compartments for different 
sized nails, screws, nuts, bolts, &. Common farm 
implements and tools, such as hoes, spades, shovels, 
forks, rakes, scythes, &c., may be in. the same room, 
on the opposite side, and the same precautions taken 
to keep every one in its place.—TZweker’s Rural Af- 
fairs. 





REGULARITY IN FEEDING, 


Every good farmer knows that any domestic ani- 
mal is a good clock—that it knows, almost to a - 
minute, when the regular feeding time has arrived. 
If it has been accustomed to be fed with accuracy 
at the appointed period, it will not fret till that pe- 
riod arrives; after which it becomes very restless 
and uneasy till its food comes. If it has been fed 
irregularly, it will begin to fret when the earliest 
period arrives. Hence, this fretting may be entirely 
avoided, by strict punctuality ; but jt can not be 
otherwise. The very moment the animal begins to 
worry, that moment it begins to loose flesh ; but the 
rate of this loss has never been ascertained—it is 
certainly worthy an investigation—and can be only 
determined. by trying the two modes, punctuality 
and irregularity, side by side, under similar eircum- 
stances, and with the same amount of food, forsome 
wéeks or months together. 

There is one precaution to be observed in connec- 
tion with regular feeding, where some judgment is 
needed. Animals eat more in sharp or frosty, than in 
warm and damp weather. Hence, if the same 
amount by weight is given at every feeding, they 
will not have enough when the weather is cold, and 
will be surfeited when it is warm aud damp. Both 
of these evils must be avoided, while a little atten- 
tion and observation will enable the farmer to do it. 
—Tucker’s Rural Affairs. 








To PREVENT Horses Kickine.—Having a horse 
that would kick every thing to pieces in the stable, 
that he could reach, and having found a remedy for it, 
(after trying many things, such as fettering, whip- 
ping, hanging chains behind him for him to kick 
against, &c.,) I send it to you. It is simply fasten- 
ing a short trace-chain, about two feet long, by a 
strap, to each hind foot, and let him do his own 
whipping if he can not stand still without it, and 
he will not need to have boards nailed to his stall 





every day.—Country Gentleman. 
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NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER—BY S. W. 


Ts may be truly called the hot September. The 
mercury has ranged by day from 7- to 94° in the 
shade up to last evening the 17th. The night of 
the 14th was the hottest of the season, yet cooler 
than some of the short July nights of past seasons. 
In the whole Champaign country, and even on the 
high lands of Hector up south, pastures have suf- 
fered from drouth ; yet a farmer writes from Chau- 
tauque county that they have had but four days at 
a time without rain this season. No wonder that 
every farmer on the high lands there now rides in 
a spring carriage, as butter and cheese has made 


them rich. 
HECTOR, SCHUYLER COUNTY. 


Crops of both winter and summer grain are as 
good there as they are in Seneca county, which is 
* \gaying much— winter wheat often yielding 30 
bushels to the acre, and the crops of barley and 
oats are heavy. Many farmers were busy seeding 
and preparing their fallows for wheat on the 2d; 
while others were hauling their barley to Havana 
and Watkins for sale. T. Carman has a fine farm 
of 150 acres in the valley of Taghannoc Creek, 
which debouches over the celebrated high falls at 
Goodwin’s Point into Cayuga Lake. Although he 
got 30 bushels of wheat to the acre, and barley and 
oats in proportion, he says his most profitable crop 
was a quarter of an acre of corn drilled in for soil- 
ing his milch cows; it was sweeter than Sorghum 
is of the same size. This little patch kept up the 
milk of his seven cows, while the cows of some of 
his neighbors had dried up one half. He has 11 
acres of capital long-eared eight-rowed corn, and as 
prima facie evidence that he is a good farmer, he 
still continues to grow yearly a ten acre field of 
-econd crop clover for seed. On this farm the road 
fence is made of large pine stumps, the roots enlair, 
permanent and lasting, if not sightly. The sylva 
here is a mixture of pines and large deciduous trees. 
The soil a gravelly loam with small calciferous shale, 
very rich in all the elements of plant food’ Apples 
are poor and wormy, but pears do well,and some 
peach trees here were in full but not profuse bear- 
ing. Here we attended the Quaker mid-week meet- 
ing. Although asilent meeting is a stumbling block 
to the world, yet mother church confesses to that 
scripture which says, “ The Lord is in his holy tem- 
ple, Jet all the earth keep silence before him.” And 
Chas. Lamb has well said, “that for a man to re- 
frain from even good words, and hold his peace, is 
commendable ; but for a multitude it is great mas- 
tery.” 


SORGHUM GROWING — APPLE AND GRAPE-BRANDY 


MAKING. 





In the south part of Cayuga county we saw large 


__ 


and continuous patches of Sorghum growing very 


Juxuriantly. A Sorghum mill of large dimensions 


with the required evaporators is now being prepared 
in Ledyard to receive the cane from far and near. 
After crossing the Ferry into Tompkins county at 
Frog Point, we saw no more patches of Sorghum, 
but large fields with bountiful crops of ripening In- 
dian corn. Now as. we ascended the hill we passed 
extensive outcropping quarries of calciferous slate ; 
it is here that the large square and beautifully 
smooth flag stones are obtained for the Lake vil 
lages. At the crossing of the Taghannoc is a ci- 
der mill and a distillery, with a sign, “Cash paid 
for apples and grapes.” Both were wanted for bran- 
dy, as there is only a small excise duty on such 
spirits. 
PLANT ONE TREE, 

Thirty-six years ago I set out in a front yarda 
stick of weeping willow, saliz tristis. Last week I 
took it up by the roots; it measured 40 inches in 
diameter, cut two saw logs and two cords of fire 
wood, leaving a cord more in stump and knotty 
pieces that defied the beetle and wedge. Carlysle 
says Ireland has miles on miles of festering bog, but 
not one tree. He advises every Irishman who wants 
to do something better than dieing for sweet Ire 
land, to plant one tree. 

POTATOES. 

I never had solarge a yield of potatoes in so dry 
a season before. I have heretofore been of opinion 
that potatoes on rich land, grew more to stalk than 
to tuber, but I find that after the vines have done 
growing the tubers have just began to grow. It 
only takes longer to perfect a crop on a rich than on 
a poor soil. I have seen some very rotten Mercer 
potatoes, but all other varieties thus far generally 
escaped the rot. The equinoxial storm is now upon 
us, and it may affect the potatoes yet in the ground. 

Waterloo, N. Y. 





Potato Tops.—As I have worked in the potato 
field for fifty years, I will give you my way of man- 
aging the tops. My method has given good satis- 
faction to others who. have practiced it, as well as 
to myself. My plan is simply to drop them under 
my feet as I pull them up, and cover them with the 
dirt that I draw from the hill. Managed in this 
manner I never have any trouble with them at 
plowing time. I can learn a boy in fifteen minutes 
so that he can do it properly, but it is hard learning 
aged men, for they will cover a few hills, and then, 
forgetting, will throw them here and there in a 
slovenly manner. On speaking to them, they re, 
ply, “O yes, I forgot.” ‘To carry off the tops, or to 
burn them, is loss of time and property. Farmers, 
try it this year, but don’t “ forget,”—Oor. V. Z. Far- 
mer. , 
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IF I HAD LEISURE. 


Au, yes, if you had leisure, what would you do? 
Why, says the man who is engaged in business, if 
I had leisure I’d prosecute this charitable object. 
I'd aid in such and such benevolent plans, I would 
do a great deal of good, but I amso much engaged 
that I have not a spare moment to devote to any 
thing but my business. The man is innocent ia the 
declarations. He really believes what he says. He 
does’nt know, because he never experienced it, that 
leisure is the mother of indolence, and that if he 
had plenty of one he would ninety-nine chances o 
a hundred have the other in exact proportion. If 
had leisure says the merchant, I would pay more at- 
tention to my accounts and try and collect my debts 
more punctually—chance if you are not mistaken, 
friend. If you had leisure, probably you would pay 
less attention to the matter than you now do. The 
thing you want is not more leisure but more resolu- 
tion. The spirit to do todo more, my word for it, 
after all, you waste—actually waste more time than 
would be necessary to accomplish all you desire, If 
Thad time, says a mechanic, I should have my work 
done in season. The man thinks his time has been 
all occupied when he was not at work at sunrise— 
quit work an hour before dark, smoked a cigar after 
dinner, and spent two hours in the street talking 
nonsense with an idler. If I had leisure I'd repair 
that weak place in my fence, said a farmer. He had 
not leisure, however, and while he was drinking 
cider with a neighbor the cows broke in and de- 
stroyed his crop. He found leisure to plant it over, 
If I had leisure, said my friend the wheelwright, 
last winter, I'd alter my stove pipe. He did not find 
leisure though, but when his shop took fire and 
burnt down he had time to make and build another. 
If I had leisure Vd sometimes go to meeting, old 
Tom Rattling used to say, but he found so much 
better business, as he called it, on Sundays, that he 
never got there. He’s dead and gone now, poor soul, 
but he regretted.at his dying day that he had played 
the cheat upon himself so, and he could but mur- 
mur—too late, too late. People are very apt to be 
mistaken in this affair of leisure. There are very 
few men who put every hour of theiz time to the 
best use. Often those who have the least to do 
don’t half do that little, while those who are most 
engaged do every thing thoroughly. I'll give a 
plain illustration drawn from every days experience. 
If you want any matter, whether of profit or chari- 
ty, done expeditiously, and well done too, go to not 
the man who half his time stands or sits with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, but to the very iden- 
tical person who being a thorough business-doing 
man is always at work. Thatisthemanforyou. An 
idler from habit regards everything that requires a 





little labor, study or confinement as an ant looks on 
a mole hill—it seems a mountain. But an industrious 
man looks at the labor before him with the eye of 
aman who is not afraid of it. And here is the secret 
spring of his ability: he does not loiter or hesitate, 


he acts promptly, and at once. J. L. Hersey. 
Tuftonborough, N. H. 





THE COTSWOLD AND SOUTH DOWNS. 


THE Cotswold sheep will shear from ten to six- 
teen pounds of combing wool to the fleece, that will 
not lose more than one-fourth in its preparation for 
the spindle, well adapted to the manufacture of all 
kinds of goods for which combing wool is used, and 
worth more per pound of late than any description 
of carding wool, The carcass of a Cotswold wether 
will weigh at two years old, 200 pounds, and be 
worth more per pound by several cents in any mar- 
ket than a sheep that will weigh from ninety to 
one hundred and twenty pounds, They are not so 
hardy as the Southdown or Merino, yet I do not 
know that they require. any more protection, as it 
is required by all in this State during very bad 
weather. They cross well with either the Merino 
or Southdown, adding greatly to both weight of 
fleece and carcass when crossed on the Merino; 
while the wool of a half-breed is worth more per 
pound in the fleece than the wool of a pure-blooded 
Merino, from the fact that the per cent. lost by 
cleansing is nothing like so much. 

The Southdown sheep will shear, on the average, 
about eight pounds of wool that will not lose over 
one-third by eleansing for the cards, worth more 
per pound in the fleece than any of the fine wools, 
for this reason—the wool is fine enough for all man- 
ufacturing purposes except the very finest descrip- 
tions of goods. A two-years-old Southdown wether 
or buck will shear twelve pounds of wool that will 
weigh eight pounds when cleansed for the cards; 
his carcass will weigh from 175 to 200 pounds, gross, 
worth more per pound than any other breed in this 
country, or perhaps anywhere else. This breed of 
sheep is ready for the butcher at any time from two 
months and a half old to five years, giving as much 
weight for their feed and age as any other breed, al- 
ways netting more in proportion to gross weight. 
The Southdown buck has always been profitably 
introduced into any flock, improving as he always 
does, and ever will, in my judgment, every breed 
upon which he is crossed.—Oor. Prairie Farmer. 





JoHN JOHNSTON writes the Genesee Farmer that 
sheep fat more rapidly in October and November if 
they have first-rate pasture, than at any other sea 
son of the year. In fattening sheep during the win 
ter it is of special importance that they be in good 
condition before being put on their winter feed. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF WOOL AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT.” 


PRoFEssOR ANDERSON, Chemist to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, has recently 
delivered a lecture on the “ Chemistry of Wool, and 
its Management.” He said: 

In addressing you on the present occasion in the 
centre of a district in which arable farming scarcely 
occupies that position of preponderating importance 
which it does in most places, I have endeavored to 
select for your consideration a subject bearing more 
immediately on its staple produce; and the choice 
has not been unattended with difficulty, for the ag- 
ricultural questions with which chemistry has been 
chiefly occupied are exactly those which bear most 
directly on the operations of tillage, and least so on 
those of the sheep farmer. The composition of the 
soil, and the manures to be applied to it, of the 
crops it yields, and the feeding stuffs which can be 
most advantageously employed for the fattening of 
stock, are the subjects which have come most promi. 
nently under the notice of the chemist ; and though 
they necessarily embrace many matters which must 
greatly interest the sheep farmer, in common with 
everyone conne:ted in any way with the practice of 
agriculture, they do so to a less extent than others 
bearing more directly on this particular subject. 
The great majority of the questions which are of 
most importance to him are of a kind on which 
chemistry is incapable of throwing light, and with 
which, indeed, it has no connection of any kind. 
Even here, however, there are matters on which a 
knowledge of some chemical facts is not unimportant, 
and among these I have chosen the chemistry of 
wool and its management as one likely to possess 
some interest on the present occasion ; and though I 
may possibly touch upon matters which may at first 
sight appear to have no direct application to prac- 
tice, I am satisfied that further consideration will 
show that they are far from unimportant. For it 
can not be doubted that those who feel an intelli- 
gent interest in their profession will seek to know 
everything connected with it, being well assured 
that there is no fact which may not at some time or 
other come to possess a direct bearing on it. The 
subject I have selected for consideration, taken in its 
broadest aspect, is one of great extent, and might, 
in fact, be made to include the entire management 
of the sheep; for the production of a good crop of 
wool of the highest quality involves the nicest at- 
tention to the breed of the animal and its perfect 
health. But these, and especially the former, are 
matters which do not come within the province of 
chemistry, and can not, therefore, be discussed here. 
Neither is it always possible to explain by analysis 
the cause of the difference in quality of different 








kinds of wool, the commercial value of which is due 


-not so much to its composition as to its structure, 


We shall see presently that there are often differ 
ences in the composition of the various kinds of 
wool, but on the other hand two samples may be 
chemically undistinguishable from one another, al- 
though the experienced wool stapler will set down 
one as of the highest, and the other of the lowest 
quality. Even the wool of a single fleece is sepa- 
rated by the manufacturer into many qualities fitted 
for different purposes, and bearing very different 
values. The cause of this is rendered obvious when 
the wool is examined by the microscope, when it is 
seen that its quality depends partly on the fineness 
and uniformity of the fibre, and partly on the length 
of the staple, which fits it for the manufacture of 
particular fabrics. It is well known that these 
qualities are greatly affected by the breed and the 
climate in which the sheep has lived, and it is by 
attention to the former that the character of Scotch 
wool has been so much raised ; while the latter isa 
difficulty with which our sheep farmers will always 
have to contend, and which must prevent our wool 
in general from bringing as high a price as that pro- 
duced in more favorable localities. The nature of 
the food supplied to the sheep has, no doubt, a ma- 
terial influence on the quality of the wool, and isa 
subject which well merits attention. But I do not 
propose to enter upon the consideration of this ques 
tion on the present occasion, and that principally 
because the information regarding it is of the most 
scanty description; and I have failed to discover 
any experiments on the influence of the food on the 
weight or quality of the fleece. We know general- 
ly that the best wool is obtained from animals fed 
on the richest pastures, but it is not possible to tell 
how far the superiority is due to the more nutritious 
character of the grasses, or merely to the more fa- 
vorable climate. The composition and nutritive 
value of the cultivated and natural grasses of low- 
land districts are well known, but there is absolute 
ly no information regarding those which form the 
bulk of mountain pastures. Many of the spe- 
cies are no doubt the same -as those found in 
the lower districts, and their composition is proba- 
bly very similar, though others are different, and 
of their composition we are entirely ignorant. 
There would, of course, be no difficulty in mak- 
ing analysis of these; but the information they 
would convey would be of little use, unless it 
were coupled with a knowledge of those which the 
sheep select and avoid. It is probable, indeed, that 
the higher or lower value of mountain pastures de- 
pend not so much on the difference in the nutritive 
value of the grasses of which they are composed, as 
in the greater or less abundance of those which are 
most palatable to the stock—for sheep prefer the 
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finer grasses, and are only compelled hy hunger to 
consume the coarser species, although they are often 
just as nutritive as those they select. The influ- 
erice of an abundant supply of food on the quantity 
at least of the wool is sufficiently obvious, but it 
becomes still more striking when we consider what 
that quantity is, and how active must be the ani- 
mal functions by which it is produced. To do this, 
it is necessary to look at the relative weights of the 
fleece, and the amimal which produces it. These 
vary greatly with the breed,as may be seen from 
the table here given, which contains those which 
are most widely distributed in this country :— 


LONG WOOLLED. 


PEED. ccccccccccuccesgadsovesagsesssogees 8 to 10 Ibs. 
OO Foi sce ndee dines cdh cccceccbcPecdvocbiddace 9 
MMMEEEOER. 2.00 0000 c0nmeccec00egeegeres ces: coendes 7 
BUBEMNOOE 6 id on deeb iee chee cds ere cck ec odtes 8 
INTERMEDIATE. 
TEE. cece cceccepe<cccces censsosecqugeceesceses 6 
NGI Sao dee ote tvecetild oseblscvcccvedses ‘ 5 
SHORTWOOLLED, 
SNL? << dive aneeehwndeiemennbeheaponsnenhinel 6 to8 
| Shropshire DOWN... . 2... ccc cee cece cece eeeecess 
Oe a eee 8 tod 


Taking all the breeds together, the average weight 
of a fleece may be set down at 6 lbs., while that of 


the sheep in the unfattened condition will not ex-| 


ceed 90 or 100 Ibs. - It thus appears that a sheep pro- 
duces every year a quantity of wool equal to about 
asixteenth of its own weight, Even this, however, 
does not give a perfect idea of the matter, which can 
only be obtained by making the comparison be- 
“tween the dry wool and the dry matter of the sheep. 
Wool in its natural state contains about 16 per 
cent. of water, and if allowance be made for dirt 
adhering to it, the weight of actual wool in each 
fleece is about 5 lbs. But the entire body of the 
sheep contains about two-thirds of its weight of 
water, so that if dried up (exclusively of wool) it 
would weigh cnly 30 lbs. ; and hence it follows that 
a sheep produces annually, in the shape of dry wool, 
a quantity of matter equal to about one-sixth of the 
solid substances contained in its body. These facts 
are sufficient to shew the importance of an abundant 
supply of nutritive food to support the drain in the 
system occasioned by the growth of this large 
quantity of animal matter. When we further con- 
sider the delicate organization of the skin, each hair 
of the wool growing within alittle tube of its own, 
furnished with minute glands, by which it is fur- 
nished with a peculiar oily secretion necessary to 
promote its growth and keep it in a soft and pliant 
condition, and others by which the perspiration is 
evolved, and that the growth of the wool depends 
upon all this complex. machinery performing its 
functions in ‘s perfectly healthy manner, the import- 
ance of an exact knowledge of al! the conditions affect- 
ing them will be sufficiently obvious. Without ven- 
turing to discuss the physiological questions connect- 








ed with the fanctions of the skin, I proceed to remark 
that the chemical composition of the wool is extreme- 
lycomplex. As removed from the animal, it consists 
of two parts—the wool proper, that is, the fibre 
which is used by the manufacturer ; and the “yolk,” 
a peculiar substance secreted by the glands of the 
skin, by which the fibre is moistened and protected. 
In the process of scouring the wool, which is the 
first step in its manufacture, the greater part of the 
yolk is removed by means of water and other agents, 
the action of which will be afterwards explained, 
and the fibre obtained in a more or less pure state. 
By careful treatment, the scientific chemist removes 
them entirely, and then obtains the pure fibre, which 
then differs but little from the hair of other animals. 
We shall consider separately the nature of each of 
these. The pure wool is of itself a very complex 
substance. It contains a small quantity of fixed or 
mineral matters, which are left behind in the ash 
when it is burnt, and this contains a comparatively 
large quantity of silica, a substance found in ex- 
tremely limited quantity in the animal body. Set- 
ting aside these substances, the wool consists of— 


SEER ctaneeer ouse osnedheteunedeanpubobegmannanbaninrenen 50.65 
VOPOGOM.... 2. eee esc ceecseccccsccesesegecsepeceseenies 7.02 
TEPIIONIED «om 0. n009,00 99. 90pemuns cons eh pennmens cone anes casens 17,71 
OIE 65:00 ck sd 0c coco cc cb te ve deavadbetabdcdbs Wdaccepete 2.81 
ORI GAM. 609 dnpay oonseccgsoceescnsegcccesncatcocensebiteess 22,81 
100.00 


In composition, therefore, it does not materially 
differ from the nitrogenous constituents of other 
parts of the animal body. It isas rich in nitrogen as 
the gelatine of the bones, and surpasses every other 
animal substance in proportion to the sulphur it con- 
tains. The state in which this sulphur exists in it 
is peculiar. A very distinguished French chemist, 
M. Chevreul, supposed that it might be removed from 
it without injuring the quality of the fibre; but 
more recent experiments have disproved this view. 
But they show that a portion can be easily extracted, 
although the remainder resists all agents, except 
those which completely destroy the fibre. So feebly 
is part of the sulphur retained, that, it, is actually 
expelled when the wool is boiled with water, and 
even slowly escapes at ordinary temperatures ; and 
this is the reason why metalic, especially silver, ar- 
ticles become black on the surface when left fora 
long time in contact with it, A portion of the sul- 
phur can be easily removed by alkalies, but a part 
resists their action, and from this difference in the 
condition in which it is present it is not improbable 
that the fibre of wool is composea of two differ- 
ent compounds, but chemists have not yet succeeded 
in devising a method by which they can be separated. 
This opinion derives support from the fact that the 
quantity of sulphur varies in different samples of 
wool, and appears to depend in some way on its 
quality. It has been found to vary from 3.4 per 
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cent. down to 1.89, and one observer has even found 
as little as 0,89, although this result appears to be 
doubtful. The largest proportion (3.4 per cent.) was 
found in the wool of a particular breed which feeds 
on moorlands in Germany, and which is extremely 
coarse and inferior in quality, while the lowest was 
found a particularly fine wool. The quantity in or 
dinary wools is about 2.5 per cent., and from that to 
2 per cent. was found in several samples of English 
wool, though the experimenter unfortunately omits 
to specify the breeds. The “yolk,” as it is called, 
which is mixed with the wool proper in the fleece, 
is still more complicated in its composition, and is a 
mixture of a variety of substances secreted by the 
oil and sweet glands of the skin. The proportion 
found in the fleece varies greatly, sometimes amount- 
ing to nearly half the entire weight: of the fleece, 
though in general it does not exceed 25 percent. In 
one instance examined by Chevreul the wool contain- 
ed only 31 per cent. of pure fibre, but the loss in this 
case included 26 per cent. of earthy matter adhering 
to the fleece ; but even including dirt, the quantity 
rarely exceeds half the weight. It appears that the 
yolk is largest in the finer varieties of wool, but 
upon this point there appears to be considerable 
room for further inquiry. The chemical nature of 
the yolk was first examined in the end of ‘the last 
century by Vanquelin. Before his time it had usu- 
ally been considered of a fatty nature, but he showed 
that it was principally composed of a soap contain- 
ing potash as its base, some carbonate of potash, small 
quantities of some other salts of potash, and an ani- 
mal matter. More recently Chevreul examined the 
yolk, and found it to contain, in addition to these 
substances, two peculiar substances of a fatty na- 
ture, but differing from ordinary fats in being inca- 
pable of forming soaps with the alkalies, but which 
have not been more particularly studied since his 
time. When wool is immersed in water, a portion 
of the yolk, consisting of the matters exuded by the 
glands, rapidly dissolves, and the matter so taken up 
is rich in potash, and has to some extent the quali- 
ties of soap. As this accumulates in the water it 
acquires a powerful detergent property, and causes 
the fatty matters of the wool, which are themselves 
insoluble in water, to enter into solution. In this 
way Chevreul found that 32 per cent. of the wool 
entered into solution, but it retained 8} per cent. of 
fat, which could only be extracted from it by spirits 
of wine or by alkalies. These substances are re- 
moved from the wool in the process of scouring, first 
by the use of water, and afterwards by means of an 
ammonical solution. Formerly urine allowed to pu- 
trify until ammonia was produced in it was employed 
for this purpose; but the facility of obtaining the 
pure alkali has led to its being substituted, and in 
some cases soap is also used. The nature of the so- 





a 
luble matters of wool has undergone a further exami. 
nation within the last two years by two Frenchmen, 
named» Maumene and Rogelet, who have founded 
upon it an interesting branch of manufacture pecy- 
liarly worthy of the attention of the farmer, because 
it gives him some indication of what sheep are re. 
ceiving from the soil. According to their obserya- 
tions, average wool, when washed with water, yields 
to it 15 per cent. of its weight of yolk, composed of 
a particular animal acid in union with potash, of 
which it contains about 33 per cent. According to 
this calculation, a fleece weighing 6 Ibs. must cop. 
tain about 5 ounces of potash which are for ever re. 
moved from the soil and have hitherto been entirely 
lost. MM. Maumene and Rogelet, however, recover 
this, and their process is in actual operation in some 
of the great centres of the woollen manufactures of 
France, and is in all respects a most interesting and 
important one. They buy from the woollen many- 
facturers the yolk obtained in their process of wash. 
ing, according to a carefully graduated stale, giving 
for that extracted from a ton of wool about 15s. if it 
be diffused through 69 gallons of water, and only 4s, 
5d. if contained in 600 gallons, and at proportionate. 
rates for intermediate degrees of concentration, the 
different prices paid for the same article in different 
degrees of dillution depending on the increased ¢ost 
of recovering the potash from the more dilute fluids, 
By this means the manufacturers are induced to 
adopt a systematic mode of washing the wool so a3 
to use the minimum amount of water. These fivids 
are then evaporated to dryness, and the residue in- 
troduced into iron retorts, where it is calcined, gas 
(which can be used for illuminating purposes) and 
ammonia being driven. off, and the potash left be 
hind in the form of carbonate. The quantity of 
potash which might be thus recovered from the 
wool ‘is very large. MM. Maumene and Rogelét 
state that there are 47,000,000 sheep in France, and 
from their wool, if it were all carefully washed, there 
would be obtained annually 11,700 tons of carbe 
nate of potash, worth about £350,000, which is suffi- 
cient to supply the entire demand for that substance 
in that country. In Britain the figures are still 
higher. There are supposed to be 55,000,000 sheep 
in the United Kingdom, and in 1859 we imported 
the fleeces of about 22,000,000; and if the whole of 
this wool, both native and imported, were subjected 
to the process, it would yield upwards of 19,000 tons 
of carbonate of potash, worth £570,000. Of course 
it is not practicable to‘recover the whole of this, for 
a good deal of wool will always be washed on the 
small scale, when the potash cannot be profitably re- 
covered, and the operation must therefore be re 
stricted to the great manufacturing centres, where 
it can be carried on on a large scale, and in a con- 
tinuous manner. The matter, however, is not on 
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that account the less important to the farmer, for 
the rise of an industry of this kind brings forcibly 
before him the extent ta which valuable substances 
are being removed from the soil. The wool pro- 
duced in this country carries off annually 14,000 
tons of carbonate of potash, equivalent to 9,500 tons 
of pure potash, all of which is at present entirely 
Jost, and which it would cost nearly £200,000 to re- 
place if the farmer bought it in the market even in 
its cheapest form. It is to be remembered too that 
potash is the very substance of which, according to 
the modern system of manuring, we return the 
smallest quantity to the soil, so that if at any time 
our land should show symptoms of exhaustion, it 
will most probably be due to the deficiency of pot- 
ash. There seems no good reason why the farmer, 
though he cannot recover the potash in a pure state, 
should not wash wool in a systematic manner, and 
apply the fluid as a liquid manure ‘to the soil. Al- 
though the yolk must be considered as a refuse mat- 
ter, its presence has an important influence on the 


quality of the fleece. When it is deficient the wool. 


becomes harsh, more or less brittle, and unfitted for 
the manufacture of the finer fabrics. A proper sup- 
ply of it must therefore be of much importance, and 
can only be maintained by attending to the health of 
the animal. 


Weeps.—J. J. Thomas, in Rural Affairs, says, 
“The yearly loss to the farmers of the United States, 
occasioned by weeds, amounts to many millions of 
dollars—enough probably to build an Erie or New- 
York Central Railroad, dig an Erie Canal, or build 
and endow one hundred first-class agricultural col- 
leges. With many land-owners, one-fourth part of 
the corn crops is consumed by pig-weeds, fox-tail, 
and other intruders, and an equal proportion of 
meadow and pasture land occupied with mulleins 
and thistles, johnswort and brier bushes. With 
others the loss is still greater, while a few good 
managers loose, little or nothing. Admitting it to 
be but a tenth, part as an average, what is the re- 





sult? The aggregate value of all the crops of the 


country, is doubtless at least eight hundred million 
dollars yearly, and but a tenth part of this is eighty 
millions—a sum far exceeding the estimate just of- 
fered, and enough to. make the two great railroads 
and the Erie canal combined.” 





THE Hor Cror.—The ‘Albany Journal says the 
“lice” have played the mischief with’ the hops in 
Otsego county. In many sections the crop will not 
be more than one-fourth the average. Large yields 
on the line of the Susquehanna railroad are entire- 
ly destroyed by the devastating insect, the vines 
looking wilted, and the leaves having a black and 
blasted appearance. 





WHO SHALL ADDRESS OUR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS? 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman dis- 
cusses this question as follows: 

“Tt has long been the custom at the annual gath- 
erings of Agricultural and other societies, to have 
an, address delivered touching the object of the so- 
ciety or association. All the different societies for 
the advancement of knowledge, literature, mechanic 
arts, science, history, law, medicines, and divinity, 
select some one to give an address at their annual 
meeting, pertinent to the object of the society, on 
some subject of practical. importance to its auditors. 
This is very benefiting, and generally develops some- 
thing new or useful on whatever subject they may 
treat. All these organizatiuns generally select one 
of their profession to deliver the annual address. 
This is as it should be, for one of their own profes- 
sion is better qualified to interest them, than one of 
another profession or calling. He knows the history ° 
and objects of the society better than one whose 
thoughts have been trained to other intellectual de- 
velopments. These annual meetings have been pro- 
ductive of an incalculable amount of good, and have 
awakened an interest that nothing else would. How 
is it with the agricultural societies? Are they ad- 
dressed by one of their members? It is a lamenta- 
ble fact that a majority of the addresses at Agricul 
tural Fairs are given by those belonging to ‘the 
learned professions.’ This should not beso. There 
ought to be farmers within the bounds of evety 
society capable of giving the annual addresses, Tl ay 
may not be in command of elegant language, or 
able to make rhetorical flourish in beautifully turned 
periods ; but they may do what is of more import- 
ance, give an address embodying sound practical 
views in all that pertains to progress in agriculture. 
It would be looked upon with surprise to see a farm- 
er addressing a society for promoting the interest 
of law, medicine, or divinity, but just as appropriate — 
as it is for men who have never held a plow, or 
swung a scythe, or performed the simplest duties 
of agriculture, to attempt to instruct men who have 
grown grey in the pursuit of agriculture, as to the 
best method of cultivating our farms, what crops 
are adapted to our soil and climate, what lead‘ng 
staple is most profitable, or what breeds of stock . 
are best adapted to the different branches of agricul- 
ture. These'are important questions, and none but 
those of large practical experience can answer them 
to our profit.” 


REMARKS.—- We doubt very much whether a 
good practical farmer would, as a general rule, prove 
as acceptable to the great mass of Fair-goers, as such 
men as Horace Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, Solon 
Robinson, and many others, who, though not prac- 
tical farmers, nevertheless take an interest in all 
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that pertains,to agriculture and horticulture, and 
are able to say many good things in a way likely to 
be remembered. The place for the good practical 
farmer to communicate his experience to his brother 
farmers is not in the open air, to a promiscuous crowd, 
at our Annual Fairs, but through the agricultural 
press, and, if he has the faculty of talking, in de- 
livering a short lecture on some practical subject, in 
a comfortable room during thé winter evenings, to 
be followed by a discussion. Such lectures, under 
the auspicies of our County Agricultural Societies, 
would prove of universal benefit.—Ebs. G. F. 





A WORD TO “COUNTRY BOYS.” 





OvR young men in the country are sadly in want 
of more pride, not in their dress, but.in the appear- 
ance of their horses and wagons. They, when a la 
mode make their appearance in the streets in “ turn- 
outs” that they ought to be ashamed of. Their 
horses, harnesses and wagons are, as animals and 
vehicles, better than they deserve ; for with few ex- 
ceptions, they are kept after the no‘ions of slovens. 
Because, their horses are thin in flesh, have to work 
hard or not well mated, they will pay no attention 


_ to the looks of their coats, manes and tails, and as 


their harness is old and their wagons heavy and 
awkward, they will sleep on in their slackness, never 
trying to fix them up. If we were to let these 
young men have their choice in horses and wagons, 
they would not have them long before they would 
look just as bad as the old ones. Wagons and har- 
ness, a8 well as horses need constant care—but when 
the attention is bestowed daily they demand but 
little at any one time. Some of these long evenings 
give those road harnesses, both heavy and light, a 
thorough washing with castile soap suds. Allow.a 
coat of suds to remain after washing. The harness 
need not be taken apart to wash. In the morning 
give the prominent parts a good rubbing, and al- 
ways, before using on the road, rub the saddles and 
blinders with a damp cloth, this gives a smooth sur- 
face, and prevents the dust from forming a thick 
coat on it. The terrets and bits, if plated, scour, if 
not, give a coat of common black paint. The time 
for oiling, is late in the fall after the dust is through 
with. Now, supposing all parts to be in repair: 
for ornament buy four wooden brass-lined rings, 
four spreaders, (two-thirds as long and heavy as 
hame straps,) and a good set of snaps. Buckle two 
in the bits to snap the side lines in, and put two on 
the inside hame to pass the lines through ; regulate 
the spread of your team by the out-side line. On 
a smooth, wide track a team will look better and 
work as easily to be well spread, but on a narrow 
track have them near the pole. Some short pieces 
of red tape or dress braid will make the bridles look 





well, tie them on each end.of the front piece, Tie 
straps, used with a carriage or democrat, should be 
carried in the vehicle, with a large wagon or on the 
farm, fold them in a skein eighteen inches long and 
snap in the line ring on the out-side hame, or snap 
in the ring and tie half way from the saddle tp 
crupper. 

' After cleaning your horses, card carefully thejr 
manes and tails, by doing it regularly you wil] not 
pull out the hair. Just before putting on the har 
ness, wipe the team with a cloth, a little dampened ; 
this is an important part of cleaning, as it gives the 
hair a clean look and keeps the harness clean. Some 
Saturday evening give your neck-yoke, evener, and 
whiffle-trees a coat of red paint. Eveners and neck. 
yokes are usually too short for wagon use, mach 
longer ones are required for wagons than for sleighs. 
Take some square pieces of cow-hide and cut some 
washers for your wheels, Our rattling lumber wag. 
ons are a nuisance, and with the help of washers, 
hammer and wrensh, can be made to run as quietly 
as acarriage. With a little trouble you can make 
a board spring seat, or for little money buy some 
steel springs which are better. 

Much can be said.about needed improvements in 
keeping and driving horses, which I will leave. until 
another time. OLD Max, 

North Chili, Sept. 5th, 1865. 





Maxine Crper.—In a speech on cider-making, 
before the Ohio Pomological Society, Mr. Ragan said 
he considered it absolutely essential that the apples 
intended for cider should be sound. Cloths should 
be used in pressing, to prevent the accumulation of 
pommies, as this is a great cause of fermentation. 
The apples should stand about thirty-six hours be. 
fore being pressed, and will be sweeter when maée 
in this way. He considers it important that no air 
be allowed to get to the cider when being drawn off. 
A Mr. Fisher thought it a bad plan to grind apples 
with a cast iron mill. He would also have the ap 
ples pressed very soon after being ground, as other 
wise the apples would become bitter —. Y. Times.. 





Earty Mrixrne.—Cows should be milked early 
in the morning so that they can feed on the dewy 
grass. Two hours of such feed is worth as much as 
that of the rest of the day towards giving a good 
flow of milk. So wake up ‘boys at father’s rap on 
the partition wall, and hie to the yard with pail iz 
hand, and have the cows in pasture before anybody's 
else. Be sure gnd milk clean.. A boy who will al- 
ways milk clean will have a good recommendation 
of being faithful wherever he goes, and such a re 
commendation always goes a great way among busi- 
ness men.— Maine Farmer 
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GARDEN WORK FOR OCTOBER. 





I PROPOSE to say a few words upon picking, 
handling, and marketing fruit. Of late years, the 
fruit crop is so uncertain, so likely to be a short crop, 
that it is a matter of no little importance to under- 
stand how to make the most possible of what little 

ws. 

Windfalls.—Before the fruit is fully matured on 
the tree, quite a proportion will generally drop off, 
either from the operations of worms in the fruit, or 
from undue exposure to winds. Where apples have 
nearly attained their ordinary size before falling, 
they are of considerable value for feeding swine, 
are good for making vinegar, end the better class 
will generally sell at the groceries for cooking ap 
ples. My plan is to gather them soon after they 
fall, select the best for market, and put the balance 
in the cider-house, where I keep a hand cider-mill— 
and on rainy days make them into cider. 

Sound fruit should be left on the tree until fully 
grown. If you have a home market for your fruit, 
you should not pick it until it begins to soften. If 
to be shipped within a distance of 24 or 80 hours, it 
may still be left on the tree until just ready to soft- 
en—if properly picked and handled. Fruit en- 
larges rapidly during the late stages of maturing. 
I was offered, the latter part of July, $4.00 per bar- 
rel for. my Sweet Bough apples, if I would pick 
them immediately. I declined the offer—waited 
about ten days—and then picked and sold them for 
$3.50 a barrel, making, I deubt not, 50 per-cent. by 
allowing them to mature, as they were nearly twice 
as large. 

It rarely happens that all the fruit on a tree is 
ready to pick at the same time. In such a case it 
will pay, if you have convenient ladders, to pick the 
ripest, and Jeave the balance on until they have at- 
tained their full size. In picking a tree I have fre- 
quently left some on because they were too small 
for market. Two weeks later they were larger than 
any I had picked. 

Henilling of Fruit—aAll fruit should be carefully 
handled—never dropped into a basket, or poured 
into a barrel, and generally handled more like eggs 


‘than stones. The same fruit carefully handled 





through all stages, will sell for nearly twice as much 
as it would if roughly handled. 

Need I say to farmers,in barreling your fruit for 
market—be honorable—be honest. Never put fair 
fruit at both ends of the barrel, and miserable cul- 
lens in the middle. Such a cheat casts a stigma on 
the name of farmer. Time was when honest usually 
preceded farmer. But now speak of the honest far- 
mer and there are those who will sneer at the appella- 
tion, and call up the barrels of apples they have bought 
—fair on the outside—foul within—the tubs of but- 
ter—sweet on top—frowy in the middle—cords of 
wood, cobbled up from two-thirds of a cord, and so 
on through the whole list of petty, contemptible 
tricks. Agricultural papers, and agricultural socie- 
ties should tzke un the subject, and anathematize 
those guilty of such praci‘ces. 

Fruit dealers should alwsys require farmers to 
brand their name on a barrel of trvit before buying 
it, and then when such a cheat is detec*ed, it could 
be traced back to the guilty author, and then his 
name should be passed round among dealex. ths 
they might beware of him. 

Fruit Stealing —Farmers should unite their efforts 
in the attempt to put down this practice. Few 
things are more aggravating to a man, than after 
he has spept years in planting and training upa 
tree, to have its fruit stolen by some miserable, 
prowling vagabond—too lazy to raise fruit for him- 
self. We should demand of our législators the pas- 
sage of more stringent laws for the protection of 
fruit. Most other property we can put under lock 
and key, but fruit, while growing, musi necessarily 
be exposed to the depredations of cowardly thieves, 
who should have special protection. 

The gardener will not find his labors very pressing 
in October, yet he need not be idle. The warm, 
growing weather of September has started the weeds 
among the onions, spinach, strawberries, &. They 
should be subjected to one more grand assault be- 
fore going into winter quarters. 

Asparagus should be cut down, raked off the bed, 
and a good top-dressing of fine manure applied. 

Beets should be dug—their tops cut off, and then 
packed in boxes or barrels mixed with dirt in the 
cellar. 

Carrots should be gathered the latter part of the 
month, and preserved the same as beets. 

Parsneps, such as are wanted for use in winter, 
should be dug, and treated the same as beets. 

Turnips are better to remain in the ground as long 
as possible, and avoid hard freezing. P. C. R. 





In writing on wooden labels or marking sticks, 
with a common pencil, if the wood is first wet, the 
mark will last two years; if written on dry, one or 
two rains will wash it all away, 
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THE CATAWISSA RASPBERRY. 





THE editor of the Genesee Farmer possesses a good 
practical mind, and furnishes much valuable infor- 
mation upon many important subjects connected 
with agriculture and horticulture. We frequently 
copy from his columns. Hence we were not a little 
surprised to find the following in one of his late 
numbers : 

“The Catawissa Raspberry is chiefly valuable for 

hardiness. Throughout the New-England States, 
as in this section, all the better varieties of raspber- 
ries require protection in winter; the Catawissa 
does not. Whether the others are not enough bet- 
ter in quality to compensate for the labor required 
to bend down the canes and throw a spadeful of soil 
on the ends is a question of taste. Asa rule those 
se requiring the least labor are the least valu- 
able. 

We fancy that our cotemporary has but little 
knowledge of this berry, otherwise such an opinion 
could not have been printed. To say that the “Cat- 
awissa is chiefly valuable for its hardiness,” is to 
say that a horse is chiefly valuable for its exemption 
from sickness or lameness. 

Now, we claim to have as much experience with 
the Catawissa raspberry as nearly any other person. 
Shortly after its discovery in the old Quaker bury- 
ing-ground at the town of Catawissa, Col. Paxton 
sent us a cane from the original stock, and we have 
been cultivating it ever since with the greatest suc- 
cess. We find it valuable for its excellent quality, 
in the which that it possesses the true raspberry 
flavor ; we find it valuable for its productiveness ; 
and we especially regard it as valuable for its second 
crop of fruit, which ordinarily begins to ripen upon 
the new wood from the 10th to the 15th of August, 
and continues to furnish a constant supply until and 
generally throughout October. In 1863 we had 
upon our table a dish of the fruit on the eleventh 
day of November !— The vines indeed continue to 
bear until checked by a sharp black frost. 

The cane is hardy, but we do not put it to the 
test of exposure. It is well-known, but is not so 
stated by our cotemporary, that it bears two crops a 
season — one (the first) upon the preceding year’s 
wood, and the other upon the new wood. But we 
do not trench so much upon its strength, besides we 
have plenty of others at the first ripening. We 
therefore reserve the whole strength of the stool for 
the second crop, which matures at a time when 
there is really no other producing any quantity to 
take its place, and it furnishes a supply for from 
eight to ten weeks! 

In the latter part of November the entire canes are 
cut down to the ground and covered with manure, 
and nothing more is done with them. And in this 
way they have gone on bearing for some six or 
seven years, never failing to yield a satisfactory, and 





we wili add a gratifying crop of ‘fall. fruit, withons 
the least symptoms of a diminution in the vigor of 
the roots. 

So far as in our power we have distribated canes 
to our friends, and there is not one of them but Who 
is delighted with the berry, both as to its quality 
and season of production. It is true the variety 
may behave differently out in the region where our 
cotemporary flourishes ; but here, and so far a8 We 
know everywhere, the Catawissa is most welcome 
in its autumnal visitation. —Germantown Telegraph, 


We publish the above without comment; first, 
because we have had but little experience with thig 
variety of raspberry ; and second, because the editor 
of the Germantown Telegraph is well acquainted 
with it and is excellent authority on the subject— 
Eps. G. F. 


PRUNING THE GRAPE, 








Dr. WARDER, of Cincinnati, where, as our readers 
know, the grape is trained on stakes, gives the fo}- 
lowing short summary of the main points in January; 

“Trim when the vines are dormant, but not frozen; 
remove all redundant wood, leaving only so much 
for fruit as the strength of the vine will enable it t 
ripen, but avoid such severity of pruning as will forge 
an excessive wood growth. 

“So soon as the young shoots have attained the 
length of a few inches, remove all the redundant 
growths and all the grourd suckers. Before blog 
soming, pinch the ends of all very strong fruit 
branches that spring from the bow, to control them, 
to make better foliage, and new leaves on the lat 
erals that are thus forced out, and to encourage the 
vigorous growth of the canes that spring from the 
spurs, and which should be tied up from time to 
time, and relieved of their laterals till they reach 
the top of the stake, after which they may be al 
lowed to grow at random, or may be trained hori 
zontally from stake to stake.” 





CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS—PRUNING IN JUNE, 
—Eés. Genesee Farmer:—I would like to know more 
about the cultivation of orchards. While trees are 
young I know it is decidedly better to cultivate 
them, but the question is after the first ten years is 
it better ? 

I pruned some apple trees in May and June last 
year according to the views of one of your corre 
pondents in last year’s Farmer, and they are very 
beautiful. The wounds are healed, and the bark 
looks of a yellowish green. The trees look very 
thrifty. It may not be best to cut large limbs at 
that period of the year. I pruned some more trees 
at the same time this year.—A. G. MuLims, Law- 
renceburg, Anderson county, Ky. i os 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW YORK, 





Tis Society held its autumn session in this city 
on the 21st ult. 

A Committee appointed to examine the fruits on 
exhibition, submitted the following: 

The Committee on the Examination of Fruits beg 
leave to report : : 

Prars.—Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry exhibit 160 
varieties of very fine specimens of Pears. Among 


_the new varieties the Committee think highly of the 


Edmonds as a highly flavored table Pear. Also, 
twelve varieties of extra fine specimens. 
GRAPES.—Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry exhibit 25 
varieties of Grapes. Among their very fine samples, 
the Committee found specimens of Delawares, of high 
flavor, and well filled bunches. They also noticed 
a seedling of their production, known as No. 19, a 


(seedling from the Delaware. The committee would 


it in quality with the best new varieties. 
y 


“Whey also had a large display of Rogers’ Hybrids. 


Frost & Co. exhibited 14 varieties of grapes, among 
which are fine specimens of the Rebecca. 

Godfrey Zimmerman, of Buffalo, had on exhibition 
geven varieties of grapes, among which the Commit- 
tee find very well ripened and fine specimens of Di- 
anas, Delawares and Concords—the latter the best 
on exhibition. 

J. W. Clark, of Naples, exhibited unusually fine 
specimens of Isabella and Catawbas, well ripened 
and large clusters—the finest on exhibition. 

F, W. Little exhibited six varieties of well ripened 
grapes. 

J. Smith, of Le Roy, presented six varieties of well: 
ripened grapes, among which the Committee find 
the best ripened Dianas on exhibition. 

Bronson, Graves & Selover, of Geneva, presented 
a seedling claimed to be earlier than the Hartford 
Prolific, and equally as good. 

Moore Brothers, of Brighton, had on exhibition six 
varieties of their own production. Among these the 
Committee would mention a crossof the Diana and 
Black Hamburg, of excellent flavor known as the 
Diana Hamburg—large-sized berry, and large clus- 
ters. The Committee would place it high on the 
list of new varieties. 

P. Bennett exhibited six varieties—fine samples. 

J. Keetch, of Waterloo, had on exhibition ten va- 
tieties, among which were fine specimens of Annas. 

C. W. Seelye exhibited ten specimens of grapes, 
among which was a fine sample of Maxatawneys, 
and the largest clusters of Dianas on exhibition. 

" P. ©, Reynolds exhibited six varieties of pears of 
good quality. 

The Committee would report, in conclusion, that 
the exhibition of pears and grapes was very fine and 
highly creditable to the exhibitors. If they should 


take the liberty of specifying any variety of grapes 
for general cultivation, they would designate the 
Delaware, 

H. H. OtmsTep, 

E. D. HERENDEEN, 

B, SPENCE. 
: The following questions were submitted for dis- 
cussion and occupied the attention of the Society 
during the session. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Cause and Cure of Mildew of the Grape? 

2. Best Varieties of Grape for Packing and Ship- 
ping? 

3. The most promising of the New Varieties of 
Grapes ? 

4. What distance apart ought Grape Vines to be 
planted in Vineyards ? 

5. Is side hills or level grounds most desirable for 
Vineyards? 

6. What soils are best adapted for growing Grapes 
for table use? What for Wine? . 

7. What varieties of Pears have proved this year 
to be the most profitable for market? 

8. What varieties of Pears have proved to be most 
exempt from the Black Fungus, and what varieties 
most subject to this malady? 

9. What varieties of Apples are proving the most 
profitable this year for market ? 

As to the first question there seemed to be an 
agreement among the speakers that the exciting 
cause of the mildew was the extensive wet of the 
spring and early summer—that the disease was ag- 
gravated by overcrowding vines with wood and fo- 
liage by too close planting, shade of trees and prox- 
imity to buildings. 

The remedy most strongly urged was the free cir 
culation of airandlight. Some speakers mentioned 
the use of sulphur, sulphur and lime and salt strewn 
on the ground under the vines, all with more or less 
benefit. 

The fact however was apparent that the fruit 
growers of this section have had so little experience 
with grape mildew that they know very little of the 
best methods of treating it. 

QuEsTION 2.— Best Varieties of Grapes for Pack- 
ing and Shiping. 

Mr. Craine, of Lockport.—The poorest for this pur- 
pose was the Concord. Isabella and Diana are good. 
He thought well of Rogers, 4, 19 and 15. 

Hartford Prolific does well if sent in small cases 
so as to sell without dividing. 

Mr. Little said the objection to Concord was par- 
tially overcome by allowing them to wilt. 

Mr. Clark, of Naples, followed this plan with the 
Isabella, and thought that if the Concord were 
treated in the same way there would be no trouble 





with its cracking. 
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Mr. Babcock, of Lockport, said the Concord is too 


tender for shipment—the grapes crack badly even in 
picking from the vines—this wilting will not cure 
it. There is no difficulty in shipping the Delaware 
—have sent it to Chicago and New York. Isabella, 
Diana and Hartford Prolific are good shipping varie- 
ties. : 

H. E. Hooker thought the period of ripening should 
be taken into consideration—the Isabella ripens after 
the hot weather, and for this reason may be a good 
shipping grape. 

QUESTION 3.—The most promising of the New 
Varieties of grapes. 

By new varieties was understood those that had 
been introduced since the Delaware, Diana, Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific. 

CREVELING. 

Mr. Barry was very much pleased with the Creve- 
ling—one of the best early black grapes. 

Hooker.—It hangs well to the vine, even until 
frost. 

Bronson, of Geneva.—Have never seen leaf blight 
upon the vine. 

Mr. Clark.—Had seen it at Hammondsport, and 
thought well of it. 

Barry.—It is very prolific. 

Mr. Little-—Each year the bunches get more com- 
pact—think well of it. 

Hooker.—Had been informed by Germans that it 
was the best native wine grape. 

IONA. 

Bronson.—Had seen it at several places in Geneva 
—it proved earlier than Delaware, and Mr. Downing 
had informed him of the same fact—it is a rich, 
sweet, early grape, free from disease of any kind. 

ADIRONDAC. 

Seelye—Had seen this grape in Albany, August 
18th—well colered, and apparently, sufficiently ripe 
for use—saw it also on the grounds of a gentleman 
in the suburbs of this city quite ripe, September Ist. 
It is a strong grower, and very prolific, and the ear- 
liest good grape we have. 

Dr. Beadle,—One of his neighbors had fruited it 
—it was perfectly ripe September 1st. 

Benj. Fish—A gentleman at the State Fair who 
had grown it, stated that it had mildewed worse | 
than any other. 

Hooker.—Saw it in bearing in this city—some fifty 
bunches on a smalk vine—greatly over-cropped—was 
mildewed some, but it was in a bad placed, where 
Isabella and everything else except Delaware was 
spoiled by mildew. 

ROGERS 

Mr. Craine—thought most of Nos. 4, 15,19 and 

89. No. 15 in particuiar is a very fine grape—no 


eee  — 
Hooker.—Nos. 4 and 15 gave good satisfaction tg 
Germans here. 


ISRAELLA. 

Bronson.—It is very promising—has close com. 
pact bunches, hangs well, good in quality, and ear. 
lier than Hartford Prolific. 

REBECCA. 

Bronson.—Very fine, our finest white grape, 

MAXATAWNEY. 

Seelye—An excellent light-eolered sweet grape, 
strong grower, abundant bearer, hardy and of a 
quality that pleases every one—it is a sort that wil] 
be highly esteemed when more known. 

QuEsTIoN 4.—What distance apart ought grape 
vines to be planted in vineyards? 


opinion. 

Mr. Craine for trellises planted Delaware 5 byg 
feet. 

Mr. Thomas stated that Mr. Farley planted 8 by 
12. 

Mr. Clark, of Naples, planted Isabella 15 feet each 
way. 

Mr. Hooker was in favor of plenty of room. 

Dr. Beadle—liked a wide distance as it allows the 
sun toreach the earth, and keep it in good conédi- 
tion. 

In all these opinions there was very little light 
thrown upon the question—the distance of planting 
depends so entirely upon the method of pruning 
practiced that it is impossible to state a distance for 
any practicable purpose without at the same time 
indicating the method to which it is adapted—this 
in no case was given, and of course the conversa 
tion on this point leaves us without a conclusion. 
The question is still open—it is a very important 
one to those just about to plant vineyards, and we 
do not think there is information sufficient now on 
hand to enable a correct opinion to be formed. The 
general principle that governs in this case is that 
the quantity of wood and foliage in any given case 
bears a constant ratio to the quantity of roots—that 
the quantity of wood and foliage depends upou the 
roots and inversely that the quantity of roots de 
pends upon the quantity of foliage. 

The fact is that vines by being planted at wide 
distances may be grown to a large size, and main- 
tained in health for a long period of years—it is also 
equally as well proven a fact that they may be planted 
quite closely and confined to a very small size com 
paratively and remain in vigorous condition—either 
plan may be pursued with good results, but which 
will produce the best is the point to be decided on, 
and requires a thorough investigation, with all the 
conditions and circumstances considered. 

Question 5.—Are side hills or levél grounds most 





pulp, sweet to the center and very rich. 





desirable for Vineyards ? 





Upon this question there was much diversity of | 
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Dr. Dake—received last season at the rate of 
. per acre on level ground, and $900 on hill 
side, the soil of both being about the same—a clay 
gab-soil and sandy surface. 

J. H. Babeock, of Lockport, preferred hill-sides on 
gecount of better circulation of air. : 

H. N. Langworthy—thought well of side-hills. 

Barry—said that side-hills could be profitably oc- 
capied for vineyards, which could not be 80 well 
used for other purposes. 

Question 6.— What soils are best. adapted for 
growing grapes for table use? What for wine? 

Moody—thought that clay soil drained, was best 
for wine purposes—juice is stronger. 

Dr. Morse—procured the heaviest crops and rich- 
et wine from clay soil—thought a geod heavy soil 
pest for the grape, either for the table or for wine 


Question 7.— What varieties of Pears have 
proved this year to be most profitable for market? 

The following sorts were most favorably spoken 
of: Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Howell, Duchesse 
@Angouleme, Beurre Diel, Sheldon, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Doyenne d’Ete, Seckel. 

QuesTIon 8.—What varieties have proved to be 
the most exempt from the black fungus, and what 
varieties most subject to this malady ? 

The varieties that have suffered most were stated 
to be White Doyenne, Seckel, Flemish Beauty. 

Question 9.—What varities of Apple are proving 
the most profitable this year for market ? 

The following sorts were most favorably spoken 
of: Roxbury Russet, Rhode Island Greening, Bald- 
win, Northen Spy, Twenty Ounce, Tompkin’s Cook- 
ing, Golden Russet. 





EVERGREENS ON THE PRAIRIES.—This subject 
was discussed at a recent meeting of the Illinois 
Horticultural Society. Dr. Warder, of Cincinnati, 
spoke highly of the redcedar. It makes good screens 
and can be easily grown. Gather the seed any time 
after October. Then put it in a vessel of water and 
keep it in a place sufficiently warm to induce fer- 
mentation, so as to destroy the resinous coating of 
theseed. It should then be rubbed off and the seed 
put in sand, if designed to keep till spring for plant- 
ing. Itshould be allowed to freeze while in the sand. 

Several members thought the red cedar much pre- 
ferred to the white cedar or arbor vite for screens 
on the prairie. In this section the latter is usually 


preferred. 


For Unfruitful Gooseberries, prune freely in the 
fall, cutting out old wood and shortening the new. 
An old bush may be cut back one half to advantage. 
If still inclined to wood without fruiting, pinch in 
the summer growth. 








ORCHARD CATERPILLAR. 





THE vast numbers of these caterpillars in many 
parts of the country admonish orchardists to de- 
stroy them before they make such progress again as 
they have the present year. Some apple trees have 
been entirely stripped of leaves—not only rendering 
a crop impossible, but checking the growth of the 
tree at the most important period of the year, and 
rendering it liable to injury by winter, and retard- 
ing its vigor in future. It is not too late now to 
commence the destruction of the eggs, which have 
been recently placed upon the young twigs. As 
they are usually on the projecting shoots, near the 
outside of the tree, the practiced eye will quickly 
detect their presence, and a single clip of a pair of 
orchard shears, placed on the end of a pole, and 
worked with a cord, will bring them to the ground. 


‘This is much easier than the more laborious and 


more uncertain process of brushing, swabbing, wind- 
ing, thrashing, pounding and crushing, after the cat- 
erpillars are half or wholly grown, for no individual 
escapes when the little ring of eggs is taken off en- 
tire. In the autumn, after the leaves have fallen, 
pass around again and clip out the remainder. By 
going through the orchard at least two or three 
times, there is less chance for any accidental hidden 
rings to escape. A cloudy day should be selected, 
so that the light may not dazzle or injure the eye; 
and after some practice, it is surprising with what 
quickness any one may detect these rings on the 
twigs, by a glance over the apple tree. Cherry, pear 
and other trees should be examined in the same 
way. 

A careful attention to these instructions any time 
before the coming spring will completely clear or- 
chards of this pest, and the owner will have the sat- 
isfaction, as he passes the trees, of seeing them full 
of healthy foliage, without the annoyance of wit- 
nessing these huge nests on denuded branches.— 
Country Gentleman. 





Live For Grapes.—Dr. Kirtland, of Ohio, thinks 
that where lime is needed for grapes, the best form 
in which to apply it is sulphate of lime (gypsum or 
plaster.) He would use a bushel to a bushel and a 
half annually per acre. He does not say how and 
when he applies it, but we presume this is not of 


much consequence. 





Ir is the law in Japan that not a fir or cypress 
tree can be cut down without the permission of a 
magistrate, and for every full grown tree that is 
felled a sapling must be planted. 





BEARrs.—There should be two pet bears in every 
house. Bear and forbear. 
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— Ladlies’ Department. 


How TO MAKE GOOD Manco PicKiEes.—Before 
commencing operations ascertain to a certainty if 
you have the following articles: good cider vinegar, 
beer vinegar is not good for pickling, as it cuts or soft- 
ens the pickles—white mustard seed. It is called white 
by the druggists, but is really yellow—mace, allspice, 
capsicums or red peppers, a little root ginger, green if 
convenient. Reject .cloves, powdered ginger, or cinna- 
mon, as cloves discolor pickles, powdered ginger makes 
the vinegar muddy, and cinnamon is decidedly objec- 
tionable to the taste of many persons. It is taken for 

granted that you have some salt, the mangoes, and a 
crock in which to puf them. 

Prepare any quantity of small round white onions, 
small cucumbers, very small green tomatoes, nastur- 
tions, pieces of carrot, cauliflower, raddish pods, green 
grapes, and in fact any thing that can be made intoa 
pickle, excepting red beets. Select mangoes or young 
green musk melons with a smooth skin—the rough 
skinned nutmeg melons are useless for this purpose. 
Cut from any part of the mango and in whatever shape 
you please a small space large enough to admit the in- 
sertion of your finger or a small spoon for the purpose 
of cleaning the inside of seeds and pulp, which should 
be done thoroughly, leaving the inner surface white, 
smooth and clean, putting each piece into each mango 
for further use. If you wish to economize in salt, fill 
the mangoes with any of the vegetable ingredients be- 
fore mentioned, put the whole into a crock, pour boil- 
ing brine over them, cover and set aside. 

In five days if the brine has been made strong 
enough they will be ready to receive the final treat- 
ment. Take them from the crock, turn each melon up 
side down to drain—also allow the ingredients to stand 
forat least half an hour. Procure a darning needle and 
some coarse darning cotton, fill each melon with a 
small cucumber or two, onions, &c., one or two spoon- 
fulls of mustard seed, according to the size, apply the 
proper lid, and sew it or lay on one side, and when all 
are done, place a few on the bottom of the crock and 
fill up the vacant spaces with the onions, cucumbers, 
&c., which you will have to spare, and so proceed till 
all are packed, occasionally shaking the crock to more 
effectually compact them. The advantage of this pro- 
cess is to save vinegar. Just before packing put the 
quantity of vinegar you expect to use in a porcelain or 
brass kettle, with mace, allspice, &c., pour over the 
pickles boiling hot, cover close and set aside. In two 
or three days they will be fit to use. A six gallon crock 
properly packed will certainly not take a gallon of vine- 
gar, and to that quantity I should allow nearly an ounce 
of mace, a quarter of a pound of allspice, four red pep- 
pers, and to the whole quantity of pickles, including 
that much in the inside of the melons I should use at 
least half. a pound of yellow or white mustard seed. 

This pickle will keep all winter in a cool dry cellar. 











- Harr Wasu.—Alcohol, 8 oz. ; castor oil, 3 oz.; tinct. 
cantharides, 4¢ oz. 





$c 

How To Maxe Spruce Brer.—As the season jg 
when pleasant summer drinks, free from echel 
fluence, are frequently brewed by the housewife, or the 
well brought-up daughters, who are taught a little of 
everything in the way of household duties—we append 
the following receipts, which are claimed to be exce}. 
lent: 

1. Take three gallons of water, of blood 
three half pints of molasses, a tablesponfull of es 
sence of spruce, and the like quantity of ginger—miy 
well together, with a gill of yeast ; let stand over night, 
and bottle in the morning. It will be in £004 cong}. 
tion to drink in twenty-four hours. It is a Palatabie, 
wholesome beverage. 

2. Those who prefer mead have only to substitute 
honey for the molasses named above, and for one-thing 
the ginger use allspice. Half the quantity of Yeast wil] 
be sufficient, and the bottling should occur the secong 
day instead of the next morning. It will be fit to drink 
in four days after being bottled, and will keep for many 
weeks, A small quantity of alcohol is formed @ 
the fermentation, and this prevents the acetous fermep. 
tation so common to spruce beer. The essence of spruce 
is of course left out in the making of mead. Thealéo 
hol formed from the fermentation of honey, resemble 
that found in metheglin, while the alcohol from the fey. 
mentation of molasses is rum, Those who imaging 
that they can make either spruce beer or mead without 
forming any alcohol, are mistaken. 

3. Prepare a five or ten gallon keg, in proportion to 
the size of the family—draw a piece of coarse bo! 
or very coarse book-muslin over the end of the fancet 
that is inserted into the keg, to prevent its chocking, g 
good tight bung, and near to that a gimlet hole, witha 
peg to fit it tight. 

Recipe for Five Gallons.—One quart of sound corn, put 
into the keg, with half a gallon of mollasses; then fil] 
with cold water to within two inches of the bung, 
Shake well, and in two or three days it will be fit for 
use, Bung tight. . 

If you want spruce flavor, add one teaspoon of & 
sence of spruce—lemon, if lemon is preferred—ginger, 
or any flavor you prefer. The corn will last to make 
five or six brewings; when it is exhausted, renewit 
When the beer passes from the vinous to the ascetous 
fermentation, it can be corrected by adding a little mow 
molasses and water. 

This is a simple, cheap beverage, costing ab out three 
cents a gallon. After the beer becomes ripe, it ought 
to be kept in a cool place, to prevent it from becoming 
sour before it is exhausted. 





Lemon CuEEsE Cake on Frexcu Honer.—One 
pound lump sugar brdken into pieces, six eggs, leat 
ing out two whites, the juice of three lemons, the rinds 
of two grated, and a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Pour all these ingredients into a pan, stirring. them 
gently over a slow fire until the mixture becomes thick 
and looks like honey. The mixture will keep for 
twelve months if put into a jar, tied down with papet 
and kept in a dry cool place. a 

Germantown. 
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Mliscllancous, 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 


éf the clover and blue-eyed ? 
oss turned ree the Mee heast 
after another he let them pass, 
Orruen fastened the meadow bars again. ‘ 


Under the willows and over the hill, - 
He patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 
And something shadowed the sunny face, 











never could let his youngest go! 
Two already were lying dead, 
Under the feet of the trampling foe, 


Only a boy! and his father had said 
e 


But after the evening work was done, 

And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamp, . 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun 

And stealthily followed the foot-path damp. 


Across the clover and through the wheat 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 
h cold was the dew on his hurrying feet, 
‘And the blind bats flitting startled him, 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple bloom; 

And now when the cows came back at night, 
The feeble father drove them home. 


Yor news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain; 
Aad the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again, 


The summer day grew cool and late ; 

He went for the cows when his work was done; 
But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 

He saw them coming, one by one. 


Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening wind; 
Cropping the butter cups out of the grass— 
But who was it following close behind? 


Loosely swang in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of the army blue; 
And worn and pale, frem the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew; 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 

And yield their dead unto life again: 
And the day thet comes with a cloudy dawn 

In golden glory at last may wane. 
The great tears spvang to their meeting eyes; 

For the he2zt must .peak when the lips are dumb, 
And under the si!<at e* ening skies 

Together they followed the cattle home, 

—Kate Putnam, in Harper's Magazine. 





A BISHOP AND HIS GUESTS, 





THERE is a story afloat among the clubs, which will 
scarcely be printed in England, concerning the Bishoo 
of Ely, that may remind you of an incident in Don 
Quixotte, but is said really to have occurred. The 
good bishop obtained his advancement through the 
Earl of Rutland, whose acquaintance he made by hav- 
ing once been driven by a storm to take refuge in the 
earl’smansion. No sooner had he been promoted than 
he began to use his authority in securing fat places for 
his relatives. One clerical nephew was especially ben- 
efitted, being made rector of this, prebend of that, and 
dean of the other, to the extent of nine or ten places, 
for which he did no work, but drew salaries. Of course 
the rectors and curates not related te the bishop did 
not like this. On one occasion, whea the bishop and 
his many-titled néphew were going to a certain town, 
they requested a. hum le curate who was going before 


them to call at the hotel and say that the Bishop of Ely 
was coming, and desired dinner at 7 o’clock. The cu- 
rate, having given the message, mine host inquired if 
there would be any company to dine with his lordship. 
“Oh, yes,” replied the curate, and went on to say the 
rector of this, the prebend of that, the dean of the 
other would dine with him, and the landlord took 
down the ten titles, and prepared dinner accordingly. 
At last the bishop came; he and his nephew sat for 
along time waiting for dinner. At last the bell was 
rung, andthe reason for the delay demanded. ‘‘ Why, 
your lordship’s guests have not arrived?” ‘Guests! 
[have no guests!” “If your lordship will pardon me, 
here are the names of the ten gentlemen who were an- 
nounced as to be with your lordship.”” The bishop 
read the list of titles—all of which were present—and 
said, ‘“‘ Well, we will not wait for them any longer.” 
The magnificent dinner for ten was brought up and 
eaten by the two in silence. 





Tue Errsct oF MARRIAGE.—Doubtless you have re 
marked with satisfaction, how the little oddities of men 
who marry rather late in life are pruned away speedily af- 
ter their marriage. You have found a man who used to 
be shabbily dressed, with a huge shirt collar, frayed at 
the edges,anda glaring yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, 
broken of these things, and become a pattern of neat- 
Miess. You have seen a man whose hair and whiskers 
were ridiculously cut, speedily become like other hu- 
man beings. You have seen a man who took snuff oo- 
piously, and who generally had his breast covered with 
snuff, abandon the vile habit. A wife is the grand 
wielder of the moral pruning knife. If Johnson’s wife 
had lived, there would have been no hoarding up of 
bits of orange peel; no touching of all the posts in 
walking along the street ; no eating and drinking with 
a disgusting voracity. If Oliver Goldsmith had mar- 
ried, he never would have worn that memorable and 
ridiculous coat. Whenever you find a man whom you 
know little about, oddly dressed, or talking ridiculous- 
ly, or exhibiting excentricity of manner, you may be 
sure that he is not a married man. For the little cor- 
ners are rounded off, the little shoots are pruned away, 
in married men. The wife’s advices are the tiller that 
keeps the ship steady. They are like the wholesome, 
though painful, shears, nipping off the little growths 
of self-conceit and folly.—Frazer’s Magazine. 





“ GENTLEMEN,”’ said Admiral Farragut to some of 
the officials in the Navy Department who wanted to put 
off a lot of “favorites”? upon the old sea-dog as effi- 
cient officers; ‘gentlemen, you can no more make a 
sailor out of a landlubber by dressing him up in sea 
toggery and putting a commission in his pocket, than 
you could make a shoemaker of him by filling him with 
sherry-cobblers !”” 





A TALL fellow, standing in the parquette of a thea- 
ter, was repeatedly desired to sit down, but would not; 
when a voice from the second circle cried out, ** Let 





him alone; he’s a tailor, and he’s resting himself.” 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1866. 
THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHINC! 


WE continue our offer this month to send the Octo- 
ber, November and December numbers of the Geneseee 
Farmer to all who subscribe at this time for next year. 
New subscribers will thus get 15 numbers for one dol- 
lar, or three months for nothing. 

Of course it is only through the aid of our present 
subscribers that this offer will be of any avail If each 
one of our readers would call the attention of his or her 
friends to this offer, and would ask them to take the 
Farmer we should have the pleasure of entering seve- 
ral thousand new names on our books for 1866. 

We can safely promise our subscribers a better pa- 
per for 1866 than ever before, and we have, therefore, 
less hesitation in requesting them to exert their influ- 
ence at this time to increase our circulation. If those 
who now take the Farmer would say a good word for 
it to their neighbors and friends they could double our 
circulation before the end of the year. 

Many of our subscribers have friends at a distance, to 
whom we should be glad to send aspecimen copy of the 
Farmer, if they would send us the names and post-office 
address. Send us in as many new subscribers as you 











can the present month, and also the names of a dozen 
or two good farmers to whom we can send a copy of 
the Farmer. We would like to put a copy of the Gene- 
see Farmer in the hands of every intelligent farmer and 


———— 
Monroe County Fair, 





Monroe County is confessedly one of the Tichest ag. 
ricultural and horticultural counties in the 
should make a splendid exhibition of its Products g 
our Annual Fairs, but it has never done itself 
in this respect. The blame rests with the farmers ang 
fruit growers of the county. They seldom attend thy 
annual meeting for the election of officers, ang 
of the very best farmers in the county, take no interest 
whatever in the Society. 

The Fair this year, now being held, is equal to the 
average, but is not at all creditable to our formers, 
There is a fair show of Merino sheep, and & few peng 
of really good South Downs. There is a fair show of 
working oxen, and one or two respectable grade ani. 


1 mals, but ifthere are any first-class Shorthorns and Dey. 


ons we failed toseethem. Perhaps in the multitude og 
empty pens they were overlooked! Perhaps the same 
is true of the Suffolk, Berkshire and Yorkshire 
None were visible. There are some good specimens of 
the ‘“‘Cheshires’’—a useful breed, if it is sufficiently 
established to be called a breed. 

The show of implements was rather indifferent 
There was a potato digger on the grounds, that looked 
as though it would do good service. It is manufactureg 
in this county, but where we could not learn. Wethink 
it would be well, both at our State and County Pairs to 


’ give the names and post-office address of exhibitors on 


the cards. 

There is a fine display of fruits in the Amateur clas, 
bat the nurserymen for some reason do not exhibit, 
0 <em> 
Farmers’ Clibs. 








Town and County Farmers’ Clubs should now be the 
order of the day. Let new life be infused into thoge 
already established, and new ones started where none 
exist. Let them be formed in the simplest manner, 
The less formality and machinery the better. Calls 
meeting and elect officers, and select some good sub 
ject for discussion at the next meeting, and appoint 
some geod practical farmer to give his views on th 
subject. Strict order should be maintained, but gene 
rally it is better to let the discussions take rather a wide 
range so long as the members seem to be interested, 
+= o—__-—- 


Incorrect Market Reports, 








A Famtry paper, published in this city, in its latest 
issue of September 30, says ‘‘there is little change in 
prices,” and judging from its report of the Rochester 
markets the same remark may have been made weekly 
for the last six months. For instance, it has quoted 
mill feed at $30.00@ — per ton for months past, while 
to our certain knowledge farmers could have bought i 
for $15. 

On the other hand, barley has been quoted for months 
past, and is now quoted, at 70c.@75c. per bushel, while 
we had no trouble in selling it last week for $1.10.! 

————_e-+4>> o—____—- 
To ouR SuBSCRIBERS.—We shall be glad to hear from 


any of our readers on any subject of interest to the Ag 





fruit grower in the United States, 


ricultural community. 
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—_———{— 
———— 
The Markets. 





‘As we anticipated last month the rapid advance in 
wheat was followed by a slight re-action. Prices fell 
10 cents a bushel from the highest point, but they have 
again advanced. Red and amber wheat now bring in 
this city $1.90 to $2.00 per bushel. White wheat $2.00 


@#2.55. 

Barley in this city is still low—$1.00 to $1.10 per 
pashel. {n Buffalo barley is higher than with us, ared it 
jsprobable that the pric will advance here in the course 
of sfewweeks. In Torontoit sells for 80 cents, which, 
with gold at $1.44 is equal to $1.15. To this must be 
sided the cost of bringing it here. Good barley ought 
te bring at least $1.25 in this city. 

Corn is scarce and higher. A few loads of the 
new crop have been brought in and sold at 45@50 cents 
per bushel of ears. Oats 45c. Rye 85c. Peas $1.00@ 
$1.9. As yet little is doing in beans, and it is difficult 
togivequotations. As few were planted they will proba- 
bly command a good price. Wool is quiet at about 60 
ents. Timothy hay brings from ,$12 to $16 @ ton. 
Straw $8@39. Potatoes are again higher, say 75 cents, 
and we hear of contracts made at higher figures. The 
qop isalight one. Winter apples $4@$5 @ barrel. 

Cattle, Sheep and Hogs still command high prices. In 
fact fat cattle are higher now than at this time last year. 
And the same is true of Hogs. Hogs advanced }¢c. ® 
fh. in Albany last week. They bring 18@1l4c.#@ Bb. live 
weight. Store sheep, in Albany, are quoted at 3}¢@ 
dc, @ Ib. ; and fat sheep 5@7c., according to quality. 

Atthe last New York Cattle Market, extra or premi- 
um cattle brought as high as 19c. @ b., estimated 
dressed weight, while the lowest grades were slow of 
sale at 1ic.! Wecan not too often call attention to this 
enormous difference in the price of poor and good cattle. 
The average price was about lic. Sheep brought from 6c. 
to 7c. @ kh. live weight. Lambs 844c.@91¢. Milch 

Cows are in demand at from $50@$65 for common; $80 
@@ for good; and $100@$130 for extra. Veal Calves 
are very scarce and high at 10c.@l5c. @ b. live weight. 
Hogs 14c.@15c. 

In regard to future prices everything seems to indi- 
catea somewhat higher range. In the interior, curren- 
cy is very scarce, and this checks speculation. Still 
most kinds of farm produce bring higher prices than 
farmers generally expected, and we have only to repeat 
what we said last month that as a general rule it is bet- 
ter in such circumstances to sell when you get ready. 
At Chicago wheat is held so high that little can be 
shipped East at present prices. At Milwaukee wheat 
has advanced 7c. within a week. Gold is firm at 144. 
At this time last year it was 190, but a month later it 
was 216, and in a week or two later, 260. 

_—- 0 <a eo 

The Great Provincial Fair 

Was held this year at London, C. W. The show of 
horses, cattle, sheep and pigs was unusually large. The 
entries in these classes foot up over eighteen hundred ! 
There were 698 entries of sheep, principally of the 
mutton breeds. There was a splendid show of grains 
and roote, the entries amounting to 1,355. At the 
Plowing Match the entries were over 100, These 
figures show the interest which the farmers of Cana- 
da feel in their great Fair. 











The New York State Fair. 


WE had purposed giving a full report of the different 
departments at the late State Fair at Utica, but can not 
find room for it this month. We may remark that the 
exhibition of cattle and sheep was not equal to last 
year. Mr. Thorne showed some truly splendid South- 
downs, and Mr. Lorillard some éxcellent Shropshire 
Downs, while Mr. Gazeley was about the only exhibi- 
tor of “ Longwooled” sheep. The “gas tar’ Meri- 
noes were out in full force, and there seems to be no 
abatement in the fever. Some of the exhibitors are 
able to ask $3,000, $5,000, and even $10,000 for a ram 
without blushing! Mr. Chamberlain of Red Hook, 
showed several pens of Silesians, with good carcass and 
fine wool. We are inclined to think they are the most 
valuable Merino sheep we have. 

The show of pigs was a disgrace to the State! There 
were a few good Yorkshires, and that was about al] the 
thoroughbred pigs exhibited. The ‘‘Cheshires” were 
shown in considerable number. 

-_———*+<>>-——— 
A Delightful Beverage. 


Many attempts have been made, with only partial 
success, to prevent cider from becoming hard after it 
has been kept a few months. In the early stages of 
fermentation, and before it has fermented at all, it is a 
delightful beverage, and a process by which fermenta- 
tion can be arrested at any desired point is a desidera- 
tum entitling the discoverer to the thanks of the pub- 
lic. Such a process has been found by Mr. Wm. Cham- 
berlain, of Albion, N. Y., who has been experimenting 
with cider for several years past for the purpose of at- 
taining that object, and we think he has succeeded ad- 
mirably, judging from some samples of cider prepared 
by him last fall which we had the pleasure of tasting. 
It is not insipid like cider fresh from the press, but is 
bright, sparkling and piquant. Mr. Chamberlain has 
not yet put any cider into market, but designs to do so 
this fall. It can be made cheaply enough to enable 
everybody to use it.—Rochester Democrat, August 26, 

————_ +> eo 
Washing Sheep. 


An esteemed correspondent sends us an excellent 
article on the question of whether it is better to 
wash sheep or to sell the wool unwashed. He has 
in an experience of forty years found no injury to 
the sbeep from washing, and takes decided ground 
in favor of continuing the practice, as one which gives 
greater uniformity in the wool, so far as cleanness is 
concerned, and which consequently enables the buyer 
to purchase with less risk, and which in the end must 
benefit the seller. We agree with him perfectly in this 
opinion, and should give his article entire, only that it 
is now out of season. 

———_+~+a>-o—__—_- 

Lost NUMBERS OF THE FaRMER.—We can supply any 
numbers of the Farmer to those who have lost or failed 
to receive them. This we do without charge, as we are 
anxious that our readers should preserve the entire vol- 
ume. 
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New Advertisements. 





Among the new advertisements in the Farmer this month will 
Burnham's 
Business College, located at the beautiful city of Springfield, Mass. 
is, we are assured by a disinterested person, well qualified to 
judge, one of the best institutions of the kind in the United 
States, and we would recommend our young friends who think 
of studying book keeping, &c., the coming winter, to write to 


be found one of especial interest to farmers’ sons. 


Mr. Burnham on the subject. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., the celebrated Seedmen cf New York. 
offer a choice collection of Bulbous Flowering Roots, and will 
send 8 catalogue with directions for cultivation, free, to all appli- 


cants. 


C. B. Richardson of New York, wishes agents to sell a work 


in which everybody is interested—Sherman and his Campaigns, 


Our horticultural readers will not overlook the advertisement 
of Mr. E. Williams of Montcalm, N. J., in regard to his new Kit- 
tatinny Blackberry, a new Blackberry that Charles Downing pro- 
nounces the best variety he has yet seen, must be worthy of at- 


tention. 


Schenck & Romain of New York can furnish Peach Pits from 


the natural Virginia peaches. 


D. M. Dewey of this city, who has had great experience in get- 
ting up colored plates of fruit and flowers, has issued a new cata- 


logue of his plates, which will be sent free to all applicants. 


John Giles of South Woodstock, Conn., will sell at public anc- 
tion on the 18th of October, 30 head of thoroughbred Ayrshires 
We need hardly say that Mr, G. is 


and 20 head of Alderneys. 
one of the best breeders in the United States. 


J. W. Mount of Medina, N. Y., will send a circular to all who 
Coal in 
this section is likely to be higher than ever before known, and 


wish a good wood sawing machine the coming winter. 


‘wood will be in demand. 
———— +> o—__— 


Literary Notices. 





DORA DARLING: The Daughter of the Regiment. Boston: 


J. E. Trtron & Co. 


We have in this little book another story of the war, but quite 
original in its character aad incidents. The narrative is lively and 
The character of Dora herself is 
fresh and natural, and “ Picter,” an old negro is one of the best of 
the numerous conterbands who have lately become heroes in 
Old and young will find this a charming book. It is well 


the interest well sustained. 


print. 
printed and illustrated, and beautifully bound. 


THE SOLDIERS’ CASKET. September. 
W. ALexanpver & Co. 


This is a new monthly periodical, devoted to the interest of the 


soldiers. It is filled with accounts of the prominent battles dur 
ing the war, and gives many interesting anecdotes of skirmishes 
which will find attentive readers among those who now, after a 
well-fought campaign, find their chief pleasure in fighting their 
battles over again by the firesides. Notices of officers and soldiers 
who distinguished themselves, are given each month. As a liter- 
ary periodical it is quite equal to average magazines, and suporior 
to many which have a large circulation. 
—_—__+<=>>- eo ——_——_ 
The Genesee Farmer in Canada, 





We hope our subscribers in Canada will make an 
effort the coming winter to increase the circulation of 
the Genesee Farmer. It has always had many active 
friends in Canada, and such we hope will always be the 
ease. For 70 cents Canada money we will send the Far- 
mer for 1866, and the remaining number of this year. 
Or we will take three subscribers for $2.00. Let us hear 
from our Canada friends at once. We like the color of 
their money! 


Philadelphia: C. 


Death of Joseph Frost, 


Just as we go to press we are pained to hear of the 
sudden death by apoplexy of Joseph Frost of this city, 
Mr. Frost was a member of the firm of Frost & Co. of 
the Genesee Valley Nurseries, and was greatly esteemed 
by all who’ knew him. Some years ago Mr. Frost wag 
horticultural editor of the Genesee Farmer, & position 
which his thorgqugh knowledge of fruit culture in al] 
its branches enabled him to occupy with great‘advap- 
tage to its readers. His death is a public calamity, 
+2 + 
Inquiries and Answers, 








GuaANo For Corn.—I think of using about:500 
of guano another season applied tocorn. I have never 
used any, and should be glad of your opinion in the 
October number of the Farmer as to the best modé of 
application, whether in the hill or sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. I thought of preparing it by mixing it 
with sand and gypsum in certain proportions, and 
plying it in that way. Please inform me and 
readers of some dealer in the pure article that can be 
relied on. In your experience is guano or superphos- 
phate of lime the best manure for corn? I think if I 
am successful some of my neighbors will try it. We 
are creatures of imitation.—L. Roys, Ozford, N, Y, 
We do not know where a genuine Peruvian guano can 
be obtained in this country at present. Before the war 
it was used to a great extént in Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, &c. If we recollect rightly, as munch gs 
145,000 tons has been used in a year. Baltimore wag 
the principal market. When the war broke out the 
Southern demand ceased, and the general stagnation 
| of business which ensued at the North, with the ex. 
tremely low price of agricultural produce, cast such a 
gloom over the minds of our farmers that no one 
thought it would pay to use guano. The Genesee Far. 
mer, we believe, was the only paper that predicted 
great activity in business with high prices for farm pro- 
duce, 
It seemed impossible to induce farmers to invest 
money in improving theirland. There were thousands 
of tons of guano in this country, but ne one would buy 
it, and the whole of it had to be re-shipped and sent to ng 
land. We believe no Peruvian guano has been sent to 
this country since that time. Perhaps the high pre- 
mium on gold would put up the price so high that lit 
tle would be used, though we question whether a good 
genuine Peruvian guano, containing say 16 per cent. of 
ammonia and 25 per cent. of phosphates, would not at 
$90 or $100 per ton, be the cheapest artificial manure in 
market. 
Admitting, however, that we had the Peruvian gaano 
—and perhaps we shall before spring—it is somewhat 
questionable whether Indian Corn is the best crop on 
which to apply it. We have never yet tried guanoon 
the corn crop where the increase of the corn at 50 cents 
a bushel paid for the guano. Could we be sure of one 
dollar a bushel, with guano at the old price, its appli- 
cation would probably prove profitable. We are in- 
clined to think, however, that Peruvian guano can be 
applied to winter wheat witb more profit than to In- 
dian corn, when the former brings double the price of 


the latter. 





if you use guano on corn, sow it broadcast without 
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siding anything to it, say at the rate of 300 pounds per 
gere and harrow it in thoroughly previous to plant- 
. We think this is better, on the whole, than ap- 
it in the hill, for unless great care is used it will 


pe apt to injure the seed. 


Lox@ WooLep Suzep on Low Lanp.—I wish you 
d give me some information about long ‘wooled 

I keep fine wooled sheep, but I have several 
hundred acres of pasture land which is too wet for fine 
sheep. Some of it is in prairie, with a surface soil of 
neat from twelve inches to two feet deep. And I wish 
Yet and breed a flock of long wools that would thrive 
on such pasture, and have thought that the Cotswold 
or Romny Marsh or Lincolnshire sheep would doit. I 
have no Lnowledge of these sheep exeept what I get 
from books and papers. Will you please give me your 
gpinion. I have plenty of excellent corn land, and can 
make mutton in the winter of any sheep that would 

ve in the summer on coarse pastures. Will you 
please give me your o inion of what breed would suc- 
ceed best on such land, and where I could get a few to 
try them ; say 50 or 100 ewes, and one or two bucks, 
nd what price I would probably have to pay ?—Jo- 
sepa Kinny, Adrian, Seneca county, Ohio. 

We should be glad if some of the readers of the 
Farmer who have had experience in raising sheep on 
guch land would answer the above. We are of the 
opinion that no breed of sheep will thrive on low wet 
Jand until it is drained. On such land, after it was 
drained, the Leicester or Cotswold sheep would do 
better than any other breed. 

Inregard to purchasing the sheep, the best plan, pro- 
vided nothing more is intended than to raise sheep for 
the butcher, would be to go to Canada, and pick up 
some young thrifty ewes of the better sort of ordinary 
long wool sheep. These could probably be got for 
avout the price they are worth for the butcher. If a 
‘bundred of such ewes were selected with good judgment 
and then bred to the thoroughbred Leicester or Cots- 
wold ram, an excellent flock of sheep could be obtained 
ina few years. At the same time it might be well to 


purchase a few thoroughbred Leicester or Cotswold 
ewes. 

CunTrvator FoR Heavy Lanp.—In the September 
number of the Genesee Farmer I notice an inquiry 
for a cultivator which is more effective on clay soils. 
I take my Geddes harrow with 16 inch square, teeth 
12 inches in length, flat side of the teeth forward, 
and instead of pointing them, flatten them, which 
makes the points one inch wide, giving them about 
as much curve forward as they can have and fe 
through a four inch square scantling a eg y, 
(which is the size of the timber in my harrow.) With 
this I harrow all heavy soils, especially fall plowed 


ds fi ring wheat and oats. 
On ~ 85 of the March number of the Farmer for 


1865 will be seen a drawing of the Geddes harrow. 
When a change is needed in the shape of the teeth it 
is done at a small expense for straightening and point- 


Ine advantage of this is you can harrow just 
what depth you please by driving the teeth, or increasing 
i" yeast of the harrow.— We , Chemung county, 








Oxz-Horse MoweErs.—Is it practicable to cut mead- 

ows with a hs age eg horse’s — — 

hundred pounds; and what is your opin . 

horse Rte ?—P. P. Moore, Mt. Pleasant, Hanover 
Va. 

We hove had no experience with a one-horse mower, 

but there can be no doubt that it 1s perfectly practica- 


ble to cut grass with them. 





TURKEYs.—Will ay be kind enough to inform me 
pe = your valuable paper where I can find a breed 
of turkeys larger than mine? Mine generally ave’ 
from ten to twelve pounds. Also, what they would 
worth a pair, Which is the most profitable, to sell 
turkeys in the country for eight or nine cents per 

und or ship them to New York ?—Homer Wilcox, 

ayne, As county, Ohio. 


The Bronze turkeys are the largest breed, we believe, 
in the country. We do not know who has them for 
sale, or what the price is. Probably they will be ad- 
vertised in the Furmer before another season. 

Turkeys are quoted this week in New York at 30 
cents per pound alive, and at 33@35 cents per pound 
dressed. They are said to be “scarce.” We do not 
know how it is in other sections, but in this neighbor- 
hood most people have been “unlucky” in rearing 
their young turkeys, owing perhaps to the wet weather. 
One of our neighbors who raised a large flock last year, 
has succeeded, with all the care she could bestow upon 
them, in rearing only nine. 

MERINO SHEEP WanteEpD.—I take the liberty of in- 
quiring of you what 500 or 1,000 store or stock Me- 
rino sheep from 1 to 4 years of age, including bucks, 
all in good health and condition, can be purchased at 
in your section?—ALFRED TALIAFERRO, Culpepper C. 
H., Va., Sept. 5, 1865. 

A flock of ordinary Merino sheep can be purchased 
in this section for $3.50 to $5.00 per head, according to 
condition. 

If you wish choice, thorough bred Spanish Merinoes 
the price will be of course much higher. Large sums 
are asked at the present time for some of the faney 
strains of the ‘“‘ American Merino.” 








GarGeT rn Cows TEATS.—Will you please inform me 
through the columns of your paper if there is any cure 
for garget in cows bag or teats. I have a cow that has 
a teat which I have not milked for two years. She is 
an excellent milker with that exception. Please inform 
me in your next issue.—R. W. SLayTon, Lapeer, Mich., 
Aug. 14, 1865. 

As the trouble is of such long standing we think a 
cure will be difficult, and only to be obtained by using 
an instrument to open the teat. We have had no expe- 
rience in a case of this kind, and should be glad to hear 


from those who have. 


OrcnarD Grass, &c.—Inclosed is fifty cents.) I 
wish you to send me the Genesee Farmer for the re- 
mainder of the year. I subscribed for the Canada 
Farmer at the commencement of the year, and find it a 
very good work, but I want the Genesee Parmer again. 
Your “‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm” and your mar- 
ket report I think much of They are worth all the 
paper costs. 

ou * a a ow Seema Me ~ Le 
ore grass 8 it good for hay; whether 
ter to sow it with clover or not; what soils it will do 
the best en ~ eyed _ aa be sou y+ 
8 or and what quantity per acre ? ‘or- 
Hsin J on the above will be kfully rece _ 
GrorGE T. Havens, St. Catharines, C. W. 
Will some of our readers give us their experience 


with orchard grass ? 





Coat AsHEs.—Mr. Bowen says he reclaimed a piece 
of yellowish white clay which was almost barren, by a 


liberal use of coal ashes. 
—_—*+a-——— 


Barrer go to bed supperless than rise in debt, 
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The Reciprocity Treaty 


Between the United States and Canada expires on the 
17th of next March. In view of the probability of the 
treaty not being renewed in its present form, the Lower 
Canada Agriculturist advises farmers to sell all their pro- 
duce this fall and not to “ wait till the 17th of next 
March, when the probable repeal of the Reciprocit yTrea- 
ty may be the ruin of many well-to-do farmers in Cana- 
da.”” There can be no doubt that this advise will be 
generally followed, and the effect will be to lower the 
price of produce, cattle, &c., the present fall, while 
it may advance in the spring. 
<<>> -—_——_- 

Special Notices. 

Away with Spectacles.—Old eyes made new. without 
Spectacles, Doctor or Medicine, Pamphlet mailed free on re- 
ceipt of ten cents, Address E. B. Foore, M. D., No. 1130 Broad- 
way, New York. au2t 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. 








THE GENESEE FARMER: 
& MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Terms—Ixvartas_y ty Apvance—One Dollar a year. In 
clubs of five and upwards, Eighty Cents each. 
S90 A MONTH! Agents wanted for six entirely new 
e articles, just out. Address O. T. GAREY, City 
Building, Biddeford, Maine, oc8t 


Ph A DAY! Agents wanted to sell a new and wonder- 
+) ful SEWING MACHINE, the only cheap one licens- 
ed.* Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. oc3t 


RINCE & COS CATALOGUES—0( all the de- 

partments of the Linnwan Nurseries and Gardens, Flush- 

ing, N. Y., will be mailed to applicants who remit two stamps 
for each one. *2t 


10 PHOTOGRAPHS OF UNION GENE- 
RALS sent postpaid for 25 cents ; 100 Photographs of 
Handsome Ladies for 25 cents; 100 Photographs of Actors for 25 
cents; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 cents. Address 
Cc. RB. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. Oct3t* 
Gs) O00 A YEAR made by any one with $15—Stencil 
epi. Tools. No experience necessary. The Presi- 
dents, Cashiers, and Treasurers of three Banks indorse the cireu- 
lar. Sent free with simples. Address the Amerjcan Stencil 
Tool Works, Springfield, Vermont. oc8t 























ORSE TAMUNG—Earey’s complete system. 64 pp., 
r fine type. illustrated. Only 15 cents. 
THE COMPLETE FARRIER. A guide for the treatment of 


all diseases of the horse. 64 pp. Price 15 cents—or both for 25 
cents. Mailed free. Address 
se2t* __ HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


66 rpHE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.*—A new system 
_ of Puystognomy., Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, with “Siens or CHaracter, aNv How To 
2eap Tues,” fgiven in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED FOR 1866, devoted to PrreNnoto- 
GY, PuysioLoey, PuystoLocy, Prystoenomy, Psycwo.oey, 
Erno .oey, and to the Intellectual, Social and Spiritual Nature 
of Man. Amply illustrated. New volume. Only $2.00 a year. 
Single numbers, 20 cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. oct4t 


DEWEYW’S FRUIT PLATES, 
EIGHT HUNDRED VARIETIES. 


NEW CATALOGUE 


Just issued, containing over Two Hvunprep new varieties, 
Nurserymen and Tree Dealers please order Catalogues. 





oS!!! 
Great Sale of Thoroughbred Ayrshires 


AND THOROUGHBRED JERSEY sTocK 


AT AUCTION. 


Will be sold at the GILES’ FARM, South 
half miles from Putnam Station on the Norwice ay ime anda 
Railroad. Sale to commence at 1 P. M on orcester 


Wednesday, Ootober 18, 1865, 
J. R. PAGE, Auctioneer, 


_ AYRSHIRES, 
Thirty head of Cows, Heifers, and Bull them 
celebrated Cow “Jean Armour,” imported ye is the 
and many other valuable imported animals, ~~ ters, Eq, 


JERSEYS. 
Twenty head of Cows and Heifers. The Co 
milk, and all served by a pure Jersey Bull. ‘Sone of the 
will drop their Calves in December and February next, ssa 
The subscribers desire to call the attention of those wan; 
ure bred stock to this sale. The Ayrshires are d min’ 
he Jerseys have made from 12 to 16 pounds of butter per — 
ye = a With rw ae ae we say such fine a} 
yrshires and Jersey stock was never offered tinent 
at — sale before, erie 
Jatalogues can be obtained ten days before th apply. 
ing to the re or : subscribes. ie 4 
I, N. THURBER, Pomfret Landi Conn. 
JOHN GILES, South Woodstock, Gonm 


SOUTHERN PEACH PITsg, 


New Stock of 1865. 


FROM THE BEST VIRGINIA NATURAL TREES, 


Warranted of Prime Quality. 


now in 











For Sale by 
; SCHANCK & ROMAIN, 
141 West Street, New York, 





Price single barrel, delivered at depot: 4.50. Five barrels 
and upwards, $4 per barrel. nn 9 ™ 


ge" THE QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED. 


The Kittatinny. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT, AND WHO S8AYs IT. 


I consider it the pest Blackberry I have yet seen.—Charla 
Downing. 

I believe it to be the sprest Blackberry I know of—Wm & 
4 ee P 

t is superior, sweeter and better flavored than New Rochelle, 

Dr. I. P. Prrimble. 
Berries are very large, sweet, and of most excellent flavor, and 
possesses the great merit of being ripe when they are black— 
fon jt aprane fio 

s large and productive as New Rochelle—much — 





‘flavor, and ripens a few days earlier.— W. A. Fitch, 


Editor Am, Agriculturist, 
For full particulars, prices, &c., address, with stam: 
1t E. WILLIAMS, Montelair, N. J, 








ee 


New Patent Animal) Fetters. 


UST ‘the thing that farmers need. Sold by?JOS. B 
e) proprietor, 385 Broadway, New York, and dealer in 
ware generally. Price reduced to two dollars. oelt 


WOOD SAWING MACHINERY, 
FARMERS’ HORSE POWERS, 
&c., &c., &e. ‘ 


(= For Illustrated Descriptive Circulars, containing Prices, 
&c., address J. W. MOUNT, Medina Iron Works, Medina, Or 








D. M. DEWEY, Agent, 
oc3td&j Horticultural Bookseller, Rochester, N. Y. 








leans county; N, Y. oclt 
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o SUPERIOR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


fn the beautiful “ Connecticut River Valley.” 
BURNHAWS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Springfield, Mass. 


By for the largest, most compiete and thorough Institution of 
the Kind in New England, where Young Men are thoroughly 
trained and properly fitted for all Business Pursuits, GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT in the Method of Instruction, uniting School 
Room and Counting Room upon a plan that secures all the prac- 
tical advantages of each, 


Banking Houses, Merchants’ Emporium, and twenty 
distinct business offices in practical operation. The Student 
Buys, Sells, Barters, Ships, Consigns, Discounts, Insures and 
keeps his eccounts, as in Actual Business. 


Prof. John W. Fowler, LL. D., for eighteen years 
President of the “New York State and National Law School,” 
Poughkeepsie, has charge of Law and Lecture Departments, and 
will devote his entire time to the interest of this College. 


Normal Writing Department-—In charge of the 
pest business and Ornamental Penman and Teacher on the Con- 
tinent. Superior facilities for acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the Science and Practice of Telegraphy. LIBERAL DE- 
DUCTIONS made to Soldiers who have received disabling and 
honorable wounds while in their country’s service. 


Necessary Qualifications.--No particular degree of 
sdyancement is required. Students can enter now or at any 
time, with an absolute certainty of success, 


Editorial Opinions,—*The success of this College is 
go great as to warrant the belief that it will eventually become 
the Larcesr, as it is already the sxrst, institution of the kind in 
the country.—Springjield Republican, June 21, 1865. 

“It has the endorsement of the best business men in Western 
Massachusetts."— Northampton Free Press. 

“Competent judges speak in warm commendation of this in- 
stitution, of its excellent management and practical utility”— 
The Congregationalist, 

“From reliable information we believe that it is all it pro- 
fesses."—Christian Advocate and Journal. 


“Itis one of the most complete and thorough institutions of 
the kind in the country.”—Methodist. 


“In every particular it is a first-class Business College—equal 
in its course of study, corps of instructors, and general facilities, 
to any Similar institution in the United States."—Springjield 
y Union. 


“The references to it from New England leave a very favora- 
ble of the advantages the institution affords. Its lo- 
cation is-central, and the course of study is thorough and practi- 
cal." —New York Evening Post,: ‘ 


Send us Names,.—To persons who will send us, plainly 
written, the P. O. address of forty young men likely to be inter- 
ested in obtaining a business education, we will forward our 
COLLEGE REVIEW and “How to Do Business,” a manual of 
practical’ affairs and guide to success in life. Send only one 
name from a family, and mot. ever a dozen from one village or 
small 


ewer i s + , 

Write for Particulars,—Circulars, Papers, &c., giving 
fall particulars relating to the course of Study, expense of Board 
and'Tuition; Hay be had gratis. 

For:specimens of Penmanship, Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, 
Checks;&ec., send 2 cents. Address 

LOUIS W. BURNHAM, 
PRESIDENT, Springfield, Mass, 


' ‘ 





AGENTS WANTED 


‘TO SELL 


SHERMAN AND HIS CAMPAIGNS: 


Col. S. M, BOWMAN and Lieut. Col. R. B, IRWIN, 
1 Vol. 8vo: 500 pages. Cloth, $3.50. 


With Eight Splendid Sicel Portraits, and 
Maps, Plans, &c. 

This work—written by Col. Bowman, Gen. Sherman s personal 
friend, and Lt. Col. Irwin, one of our ablest military writers—is 
the complete official history of this grand army as 
whole, and in all its details. Every Corps, Division, Brigade and 
Regiment is awarded its full share of credit and praise, the routes 
of march are carefully followed, the battles and skirmishes are 
described with the vividness of actual participation, and the 
whole narrative is enlivened by the countless incidents, both sad 
and mirthful, that were an inevitable accompaniment of such 
campaigns. 

No other Official and Authentic History of 
this great Army will be published, for no other 
writers can have access to the private and official papers of the 
several commanders, All such information is furnished for this 
work EXCLUSIVELY. 

The following letter from Gen, Suerman shows the official 
character of the work: : 

Lancaster, Onto, July $1, 1865. 

C. B. Ricnarpson, Esq., 540 Broadway, New York: 

S1r: Col. 8. M. Bowman, an acquaintance of mine since 1853, 
and more recently in the service of the United States, has had 
access to my Order and Letter Books, embracing copies of all or- 
ders made and letters written by me since the winter of 1861-2, 
with a view to publish a memoir of my Life and Services, and no 
other person ae had such an opportunity to read my secret 
thoughts and acts. I believe him to -be in possession 
thentic facts that can interest the general reader. 

lam, &c, W. T. SHERMAN, Major General. 

The volume is illustrated with splendid STEEL PORTRAITS 
of Major Generals Sugrman, Scuortztp, Howarp, Siocum, 
Looan, Buare, Davis, and Kruparrick, and with carefully pre- 
pared Maps anc “/iagrims, furnished by General 0. M. Poe, 
Chief Engineer of the Army, and finely engraved on stone. 

To all who have served, in any capacity, in these brilliant cam- 
paigns, the work will be invaluable; while to all who have had 
relatives and friends so engaged, it will be one of absorbing in- 
terest and permanent value. It isa record of brilliant achieve- 
ments in which every citizen will feel a life-long pride. 

The Work is Sold only by Swbscription,. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county east of the Alleghanies. 
Exclusive territory given, and liberal. inducements offered. 
Agents will find the sale of the book universal, for every reading 
man will want a copy. 

For full particulars, address 

Cc. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Agents west of the Alleghanies will address 

Cc. F. VENT & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

New England Agents will address 

W,. J. HOLLAND, Springficld, Mass, 


BOOK ACENTS WANTED. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 


SSUED by the AUBURN PUBLISHING CO., in 
two Octavo Vols. 1600 pages, 200 Portrarrs, Maps, Di- 
Acrams, &c. The FIRST, cheapest ani BEST tlistory 
ublished. A’rare chance for Agents. New IuLvsrRAtep Orper 
ook now ready, Terms very liberal. (4 For Circular, 
Terms &., write to E, G, STORK E, Auburn, N, ¥, 3° 
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- DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, Xc. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York, 
Offer the following BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS of 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


No. 1.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for pote, 
glasses or open DOPder,. ... 2.0. -seecesceneecsees 
1 Polyanthus Narcissus..............seeeeeeseeeeeeees $2.00 
8 Early Tulips........ssseceseccceecs Cedesbrocccocces ‘ 
12 Fine Mixed Crocus. .........cccseccseccececececcees } 
1 Bulbocodium Vernum,.............- Aduasedsdsocses J 
. No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for pots, } 
glasses and DOPE 00 ccccccescocccsegeres 
6 Fine Double Tulips. ........-.2.-eeecceeeeeeceeecees 
15 Beautiful Named Early Talips..............-+-++0e+ 
25 Fine Mixed Croous. ......-.+-seceereseeceeeccescces $5.00 
8 Polyanthus Narcissus’. .........++-eeseseesseeeeeees r 
6 Double Narcissus. ..........0eeeeeceseeee-s govecere 
8 Bulbocodium Vernum. ....... 0.2... eecceececenceecs 
8. Persian Iris. .........ccscecccesceccececeeecsesecess 
12 Double Snowdrops..........-+-e-eceeecereeececenes J 
No. 3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for pots, } 
glasses or open border... 
24 Beautifal Named Early Tulip: 
50 Fine Mixed Crocus......... 
12 Fine Named Double Tulips pe 
4 Polyanthus NarcissuS..... ......0+eeeceeeeees -+ 1910.00 
12 Double Narcissus............ —— 
8 Persian Iris....... Qeoreccopongecsvescoscacscosccece 
© Bngiiah TSW... .....c0cccvcvccccceveseccvcccocccscccese 
1 Crimson Crown Imperial..........-..--s0eeeeseeeeee 
6 Bulbocodium Vernum....... up Seg ecccenccccercseres 
2 Double Snowdrops..........2.-ssceeeceececeseenveee J 
By mail, 16 cents additional for No. 1 assortment. 
By mail, 40 cents additional for No. 2 assortment. 
By mail, 76 cents additional for No, 3 assortment. 


(ee Our Annvat Bus CataLoGveE with directions for cu 
vation free on application. 1 


Standard Pears, 


2 to 4 years, very strong and fine. Good assortment of varieties. 
Dwarf Pears—? to 3 years, very stocky and strong. 
Apples—Standard and Dwarf—thrifty. 
Cherries—1 and 2 years. 
Plums—? and 8 years. 
Peaches—1 year. 
Small Fruits—AGRICULTURIST and other Strawberries. 
EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, &c. 








Iti- 
t 





We have paid speci! attention to the cultivation of the New 
Hanpy Grapes, and offer strong, well-grown plants of Iona, 
Aprronpac and IsragLia by the hundred or thousand at low 
Tates. 


ALSO, ; 
DELAWARE, ~“? | ALLEN’S HYBRID, 


CONCORD, H. PROLIFIC, 
DIANA, ROGERS’ HYBRID, 
REBECCA, CREVELING, 


and amy all the valuable kinds. Also, a splendid lot of Drta- 
ware and Diana Lawenrs, many of them with 6 feet bearing 


wood. . 
Address with stamp for Price List. 
BRO 


INSON, GRAVES & SELOVE 
sepst Wasutneron Street Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR ‘A CATALOGUE 


SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 


Address 0, W. SEELYE, 
aptf [Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 








Grapevines by Mail 
FREE OF POSTAGR, 


Large Stock of Superior Piants 
GROWN FROM SINGLE EYES, IN OPEN CULTURE 


One. Two. Three Sia, Twelve 
pee LO OE $0.40 $0.75 «= $1.10 2.09 $4.00 
Concord,.........00 0.80 0.55 0.80 (1.50 8.00 
OMIA... ccccses essere 0.35 0.65 1.00 1.80 3.50 
ORC. n00-cesencons 0.50 0.90 1.40 275 59 
Creve ting............ . 0.50 1.10 1.70 8.25 6.00 
WONT cncckantadencee 0.30 0.55 
Union Village ........ 0.60 
Cuyahoga ............ 0.60 
Hartford Prolifie...... 0.60 


FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
One each of Delaware, Diana, and Concord. ‘ 
Address, J. H. FOSTER, Jz, 
sep2t Box 66, West Newton, Westmoreland co., Pa, 


The Philadelphia Raspberry, 


WILSON’S EARLY BLACKBERRY, 





‘Best Selected Strawberries, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES—VINES—ASPARA. 
GUS AND RHUBARB PLANTS, 


G2 Send for Catalogues, Gratis. 
audt WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, X, J, 


SUPERIOR DRAIN TILE 
ADE of the celebrated, strong, tenacious clay of Wood 
bridge, N. J., burned with intense heat over the Pir 
Brick, in Fire Brick Kilns, and sold at moderate prices, as the * 
oy MUST be removed from over valuable beds of the best 
White Ware and Fire Brick Clay. Also double glazed Stong 
Ware Pipe, with collars for making water-tight pipe to condnet 
ure water free from rust and poison. Stove Pinin and Fire 
Brick, &c., &c., of best geet . Shipped by railroad or water 
direct from factory, on Ship Channel of tan River, 27 miles 
from New York city. 
t CROSSMAN BROS. & CO., Woodbridge, N. J, 


CRAPE VINES. 
ALL THE BEST SORTS 


by the dozen, hundred or th d. Cheap as the cheapest, and 
y good as the best, : : 
Also, a full assortment of 
GOODRICH’S SEEDLING POTATOES, 


(2 Circulars free. Address 
Best D. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES OF ALL KINDS. 

A LSO, GRAPE VINES and Small Fruits, EVERGREENS, 

APPLE TREES, budded or worked on whole seedling 

stocks (and no others). twenty years experience in the 

nursery, I am satisfied that if a man consulis his own interest he 

will not plant root-grafted apple trees. My trees are grown on 
high ground—soil gravelly loam. Address 

2t J. D, CONKLIN, Locke, Cayuga county, N. Y. 


-_PREMIUM 
WHITE CHESTER PIGS 
FOR SALE. 
PSE HOG BREEDERS MANUEL, with Cireulare end Petes 
seat N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co, Pa 


TILE MACHINE. . 
BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for » Circular 


taining description, A. La. TOURETTE, 
apes 4 Waterloo, N. Y, 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
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BLAS TEC STITCH: 
AND 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York, 
AND 


48 STATE STREET, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Babbittonian Penmanship. 


SCIENTIFIC and SELF-TEACHING system, which is 

being ordered by the thousand and sent to every part of the 

Union, consists of nearly one hundred copies on self-explaining 

card-board copy slips, and will de the learner to an elegant 

command of the pen without schools or teachers. Terms, post- 

id to all parts of the Union, $1.50. Terms to Teachers and 
Sergymen, $1. 

“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship is splendid.”"—/. H. 
Myers, 5, encerian Penman. 

tis » andi beautiful."—New York Brangelist. 

“The most scientific and beautiful of systems. An editor of 
7 journal has called it magnificent, and worth $5 instead 
of $1.50."—Journal and Messenger. 

“Babbittonian Penmanship is far in advance of all other sys- 
tems. ist. It is more scientific. 2d. It gives a more complete 
elementary discipline. 8d. It is more beautiful. 4th. It is more 
practical."—R. M. Boggs, formerly Spencerian Penman, 

“Admirably adapted to the end in view."—N. Y. Observer. 

Thesystem is unequaled for use of schools a8 well as private 

great reduction being made. Splendid terms offered 
to Agents. A fine ; 
GOLD MEDAL 
offered to the best Babbittonian Penman, and another for the best 
improvement from Babbittonian copies. 
Send for Circular, or ‘forw: money for Penmanship to 
BABBITT & WILT, Principals of Miami Commercial 
Collége, Dayton, Ohio. dec'64tf ¢ 


Foot Ret in Sheep 


CAN BE THOROUGHLY CURED BY USING 
WHITTEMORE’S 


~ CURE FOR FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 
It has been tested in most sheep-growing districts and effected 
POSITIVE CURES 


where everything else failed. Certificates can be had on applica- 
tion to the proprietor. 

Ask for WHITTEMORE'S CURE, for sale by al! 4: 
and by Post & Brurr, Rochester; Wiewrman & Co., Bath, N. 
Y.; and by tlie sole manufacturer, F, We Wurrremoxs, Chatham 
Four Corners, N. N. au6t 











THE CHAMPION. 
HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 


KEYSTONE CIDER AND WINE MILL. 


12,000 in Use and all Approved. 








1865, is made in the most perfect manner with eitherone 
or two tubs, and is well worthy the attention of all persons 
wanting such a machine. It has no superior in the mathot, and 
‘is the only mill that will properly grind grapes. 


For Sale by all Respectable Dealers. 
I also make two sizes of superior A 
Presses for Berries, &c., &c. 


If your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for one 
for you, or write for one yeurself, Address thé’ manufacturer, 


jyat W. 0} HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 


S 


EE ————— 


I hereby certify, that. I have been familiar with all the pro- 
cesses employed by the South Down Company in the manufac- 
ture of their “Sheep Wash Tobacco,” and that the article prepar- 
ed under Mr. Jaques’ Patent contains all the useful principles of 
the Tobacco in a concentrated ferm., 

This Paste, employed as a Sheep Wash, according to the direc- 
tions furnished by the Company, has the effeet of curing Scab 
and other cutaneous diseases, and destroying all parasitic inseets 
which infest the skin and wool of the Sheep, and thereby im 
proves the health of the animal, as well es the quality of its 
fleece. Employed in the same way, the solution being made 
stronger, it will destroy those insects which infest the skins of 
larger animals, and also those that are injurious to vegetation. 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, M., D., 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, and 
Consulting Chemist, 


(2 Wool Growers should beware of an pr that 
contains “sulphur,” as it is sure to destroy the of the wool. 
of” Extract Te Wash, 





heenWash Tobacco 











” 98 Central Wharf, Boston. 
*,* Farmers, preserve this advertisement, and ask your 





IS admirable machine is now vente for the fruit harvest of . 


One pound obacco will make twelve 
and count the strength of eight pounds of To a8 pre- 
pared by ers, 
nts wanted in every Wool District. 
aoe JAMES F. LEVIN, Avent South Down, Co. 


your store- 
keepers to keyp. the Wash for sale,” A liberal’ discount to the 
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THE SOLDIERS’ CASKET. 


THE SOLDIERS’ CASKET. 
THE SOLDIERS’ CASKET 


CLUB RATES REDUCED. 


PREMIUMS TO CLUB Ral 











RY, 





THE SOLDIERS’ GREAT MOVEMENT, 
EXTRA BOUNTY FOR MEN OF 1861-2. 


ALSO FOR THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF OUR FALLEN SOLDIERS, 


WORK FOR EVERY SOLDIER, 
A MONSTER MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


Every Soldier and every Soldier’s Friend should send for The Casket, 


THE SOLDIERS’ NATIONAL UNION.—This great Asso- 
ciation, which was brought into existence through the influence 
of Tae CasKert, is rapidly becoming the best and most powerful 

ization in the country. J¢ is kept entirely free from 

Its objects are to obtain work for members in any part 

of the country, to care for them when sick, to bury them when 

dead, and then to take c of and ebtain work for their 

families; to obtain for all soldiers enlisting previous to 1865 

the same amount of bounty as was given to those who enlisted 
in that year. 

Any soldier can start a Local Union, and there should be one 
in every town. The Constitution and By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion are published in the October number of Taz Casxet. 

MRS. MAJOR-GENERAL SHERMAN, who is a lady of the 
finest literary accomplishment, has written for the September 

ber a most touching and beautiful article in memory of her 

son Willy, who was a Sergeant of the First Regulars, and who 
died suddenly some months before his father set out on his splen- 
Cam In the same number is also given a 

of the Monument erected by the regiment 


GENERAL GRANT'S LOG CABIN.—A fine Soy of this 
cabin, which was used by General Grant during Richmond 
Campaign, is given ih the October number, 

THE MONSTER MEMORIAL.—In each November number 

: of Tae Casket will be bound a blank form of petition to be fiil- 
ed with names and sent to Congress in favor of giving an addi- 
tional bounty to the soldiers of 1861, 1862, 1 and 1864, an 
also to the widows and orphans of those who fell in battling for 
their country. Let every soldier, every soldier's relation, and 

of the soldiers’ cause, get a November Casket at 

bor the signatures of at they know. Full discerns * 

every one fs ns on 
each blank form. 





d | at sea, but also the choicest li 





THE CASKET is devoted to the interest of soldiers and their 
families, and politics and sectarianism are strictly excluded 
Srom its pages. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
One Copy for One Year.........csccccecsecinceetcccesvosd 
One od Sor Gis Memiias . oe ood. ni s0k bisbic cede scedued er 
Each Additional Copy for One Year 1,80 
Each Additional Copy for Six Months....0..:..... Ninety Centa, 


CLUB PREMIUMS, 
TO BE GIVEN JANUARY FIRST, 1866 


On Jan First, 1866, we will award our List of Premfums— 
the largest of which is One Thousand Dollars in Cash, to those 
sending us the largest clubs of subscribers for Tuz Casket. 
Circulars containing all details, also list of persons who 
our former club premiums, sent with every subscription and 





9 “Py: SPECIMEN COPIES. - 7 
One 8 Co} t free) for.....e..eceeees 5 
ducteatun Deieaitien iene. bo conte 


Soldiers, soldiers’ sons, wives, ters, mothers, fathers, and 
all who have the noble we ee should circulate Tex: 
Casket. It has been published since January, reg rp | 
number contains not only incidents of bravery on the field 

matter; and it shall be the 
publisher's aim to make every new number better than its pre- 
Back bers slways on hand. In writing give the 

name snd date of this paper. Address 


Cc. W. ALEXANDER, Publisher, 





123 Sourn Tuiep Srazer, Pay,apecrmia, Par: | 
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